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Announcin 


THE LITERATURE OF THE UNITED STATES 


by WALTER BLAIR *- University of Chicago 
THEODORE HORNBERGER * University of Texas 
RANDALL STEWART ° Brown University 


To be published in two volumes: 
Volume One, 1184 pages—Spring, 1946 SCOTT, 
Volume Two, approx. 1150 pages—Fall, 1946 

FORESMAN 


Chicago - Atlanta - Dallas - New York AND COMPANY 


Essentials for Writing: 
A Working Approach 


Tames K. Lowers + Vivien Tucker Furman « Mary-Elizabeth Condie Kibbey 
University of California, Los Angeles 


@ A practical text and exercise book are combined 
in this new, classroom-wise workbook. The gram- 
matical explanations comprise a clear presenta- 
tion of the fundamentals of English grammar and 
usage. The detachable pages present exercises 
that develop and test the mastery of English— 


e step by step. The material is designed to test the 
American critical judgment of the better student, and to 
B k help the student who has had inadequate prepara- 


tion. Special emphasis is given to common trouble 
spots. Exercises are unusually varied and interest- 


Company ing. 221 pages $1.25 


TEXTBOOK NEWS 


Current Thinking 
and 


Writing 


by 


JOSEPH M. BACHELOR 
and RALPH L. HENRY 


HIS new textbook is a unique combination reader and workbook for college 
freshman English courses. It contains over fifty essays, short stories, and 
excerpts from longer works on topics of vital and timely interest by well-known 
current authors, and an abundance of varied exercise materials presented in 
work-sheet form, requiring precise and accurate answers to specific questions. 

The reading material in this book is fresh and stimulating. With one or two 
exceptions none of the selections have appeared in anthology form before, and 
most were written during the last two years. The selections are grouped into five 
parts: The Challenge of College; Nature and Science; Portraits: Real and Imagi- 
nary: Selections: Descriptive and Narrative; and Essays: Familiar and Formal. 
The authors represented include such well-known contemporary writers as 
Sinclair Lewis, Hervey Allen, John Gunther, Donald Culross Peattie, John 
Steinbeck, Jessie Stuart, Louis Bromfield, Santayana, Drew Middleton, and 
Ernie Pyle. 

The exercises are of particular merit. Some are designed to test and improve 
reading comprehension, others require analysis of the authors’ organization, 
purpose, and style, and others deal with vocabulary, word origin, and methods 
for writing exposition, narration, and description. This new book provides 
more effectively than does any other book in its field training in reading com- 
prehension, literary analysis, and word mastery. To be published in the spring. 


D. APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY 
35 West 32nd Street New York I, New York 
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In Demand.... Fifth lage priniing.... 
READINGS FOR COMPOSITION 


Selected and Edited 
by 
DONALD DAVIDSON and SIDNEY E. GLENN 
Vanderbilt University University of Illinois 


** Contains ninety-one enduring models, more than half of an expository char- 
acter, divided into seven parts: 


I. Simple Expository Writing IV. Studies in Narrative Technique 
II. Problems of Vocabulary, V. The Short Story 
Usage, and Style VI. Advanced Expository Writing 
Ill. Descriptive Writing VII. Opinion and Argument 


(<*Content represents the many fundamental aspects of the American nadie 


such as 


IMPORTANT STAGES OF OUR HISTORY AS A NATION: 


Colonial (Franklin, Bartram) The Gilded Age (Charles and Mary 

Revolutionary (The Pennsylvania Rifle) Beard) 

The Early Republic (Jefferson, Hamilton) Modern Industry and Agriculture (Russell 

The Civil War (Sandburg’s Lincoln, J. E. Lord, Norris, Coyle, Sullivan on Henry 
Cooke’s Jackson) Ford). 


AMERICAN HEROES: Frenklin, Jefferson, Hamilton, Lincoln, Stonewall Jackson. 


REGIONAL INTERESTS: the New England of Thoreau and Holmes, and of the 
modern ‘‘Puritan’’; the South, old and new; the valleys of the Ohio, the Mississippi, the Missouri; 
the West of the Oregon Trail; and the Far West of the California mountains. 
TRADITIONS, OCCUPATIONS, AND INTERESTS: the farm, the prairies, 
the Indians; the mechanic’s shop and the locomotive round-house; the frontier in many aspects, 
its humor, its heroes, its politics, its literature; the tradition of the Yankee sailing ship; the courts 
and the law; science and invention; the immigrant; the world of sports; the world of the theatre; 
the world of literature and ideas. 

SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC PROBLEMS, OLD AND NEW: education; New 
Deal economics; erosion; political reform; industry and agriculture; leadership in democracy; 
rural government; collectivism. 

AMERICAN WRITERS: Franklin, Poe, Louisa Alcott, Thoreau, Holmes, Mark Twain, 
among the older writers; John Gould Fletcher, Marjorie K. Rawlings, Ernest Hemingway, Carl 
Sandburg, Thomas Wolfe, Stark Young, William Faulkner, Robert Penn Warren, among the 
later generation. 


** With study questions, suggestions for writing, etc. 697 pages $2.50 


Also by DONALD DAVIDSON 
**A MERICAN COMPOSITION AND RHETORIC Tenth large printing. $2.50 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


\ 597 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 


BY 


Announcing the Fifth Edition a> 


Modern English Readings 


Edited by LOOMIS & CLARK 
Prob. pp., 1072 Prob. price, $3.00 Ready, May 


oA NEW EDITION (an unusually large printing) of this very popular 
anthology for freshman English courses, by Professors Roger S$. Loomis 


and Donald L. Clark of Columbia University, will be available late this Spring. 
Like its predecessors, the Fifth Edition will combine the still vital classics of 
the nineteenth century with some of the best modern writing. New material has 
been added to almost every section, and material of transitory interest and value 
has been dropped. Among the new selections are Rowing by Oliver La Farge, 
and Brave Men by Ernie Pyle (in AutosioGrapuic Cuaprers), Ernie Pyle’s Brave 
Men by Vincent Sheean, and The Film Story of GI Joe by Manny Farber (in 
Reviews). 


The section, Discussions or MopERN Prostes has been revised to include many 
new and challenging essays. Among them are: Even A.B.'s Must Eat by Earnest 
Ernest, The Radio Boom and the Public Interest by Bernard B. Smith, The Citizen's 
Charter by Geoffrey Crowther, The Lessons of TVA by David E. Lilienthal, How 
Can the Atom Be Put to Work? by Harry M. Davis, Modern Man Is Obsolete by 
Norman Cousins, A Texan in England by J. Frank Dobie and A Dialogue on Gorki 
Street by John Hersey. 

The Day of Victory by Howard Fast, and The Veterans Reflect by Irwin Shaw have 
been added to the Snort Srory section. A radio play by Norman Corwin, Good 
Heavens, has been added to Piays. Twenty-six new selections have been added to 
Portry, among them The Express by Stephen Spender, Pied Beauty by Gerard 
Manley Hopkins, and poems by Wordsworth, Thoreau, Whittier, Hughes, 
Santayana, and others. 

The first two sections of the new Fifth Edition are also published under the title, 


READINGS IN BIOGRAPHY AND EXPOSITION Prob. pp., 592 
Prob. price, $2.00 


The novel, THE RETURN OF THE NATIVE, is bound separately and will 
be supplied at $.50. 


Now in preparation—A Workbook to accompany Modern English Readings 


JRinehare & Company, Inc. 


232 MADISON AVENUE . NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 
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‘Announcing the Fifth Edition 


Modern English Readings 


Edited by LOOMIS & CLARK 


oA PARTIAL ADOPTION LIST of Schools that have used the Fourth 


Edition: 


University of California at Los 
Angeles 

Fresno State College 

College of the Pacific 

Glendale Junior College 

University of Redlan 

Pomona College 

University of Colorado 

University of Denver 

University of Connecticut 

George Washington University 

University of 

North Georgia College 

Agnes Scott College 

Oglethorpe University 

Northwestern University 

University of Illinois 

MacMurray Colle 

Illinois Wesleyan 

St. Ambrose College 

Fort Hays Kansas State College 

University of Louisville 

Colby College 

United States Naval Academy 

University of Baltimore 

Mount Holyoke College 

Wellesley College 

Lasell Junior College 

Western Michigan College 

Carleton College 

University of Minnesota 

St. Mary's College 

St. Paul Seminary 

University of Missouri 

Johns Hopkins University 

University of Nevada 


Hunter College 

Columbia University 
University of Rochester 
Ithaca College 

Katherine Gibbs School 
College of the City of New York 
Salem College 

Duke University 

Ohio University 

Western Reserve University 
Ohio Wesleyan University 
University of Tulsa 

Bucknell University 
Westminster College 

Drexel Institute 

Lafayette College 

Clemson College 

Augustana College 
University of Tennessee 
Southwestern at Memphis 
Texas Technological College 
University of Texas 

Trinity University 

Mary Hardin-Baylor College 
Norwich University 
Roanoke College 
Lynchburg College 
Randolph-Macon Woman's College 
Mary Washington College 
Sweet Briar College 

Beloit College 

University of Virginia 
University of Wisconsin 
University of Wyoming 
University of Saskatchewan 


Write for an examination copy 


JRinehare & Company, Inc. 


232 MADISON AVENUE 


NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 


AGAIN IN STOCK... 


We are pleased to announce that the reprint- 
ing, delayed by production difficulties, of 
this distinguished textbook is now available 


Introduction 


The English Lan guage 


By ALBERT H. MARCKWARDT 
364 Pages $2.50 University of Michigan 


From the review in College English: 


“IN a concise textbook Mr. Marck- 
wardt exemplifies the policy which was defined in 1928 by a committee of lin- 
guists acting for the N.C.T.E. The proper objectives of language study, the 
committee reported, are a conception of the real nature of language rather than 
of any particular facts and a knowledge of the principles of general linguistics 
through the detailed study of linguistic facts. In the order of their presentation, 
Mr. Marckwardt’s topics are phonetics, grammar, vocabulary, Early Modern 
English, Middle English, and Old English. Each chapter contains a set of exer- 
cises, and each of the historical chapters is followed by literary selections. Be- 
ginning with the problems of the living language, the student is guided to a 
scientific point of view through a retracing of our changing language patterns 
into Old English.” 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS NEw york 11, N.Y. 
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A New Textbook for the Basic College Course 


A STUDENT’S GUIDE 
TO ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


By R. D. SCOTT 
Chairman of Freshman English, University of Nebraska 


For teachers who need a thorough, detailed, and exceptionally 
simple textbook in the fundamentals of English, this book will be a 
great boon. Here is all the usual handbook material, with adequate 
explanations and abundant illustrations of all rules and principles, 
as well as full treatment of spelling and vocabulary, and a con- 
sideration of the short composition. Emphasis is placed on intensive 
drill at all points, and a wealth of exercises is provided. Sentence 
diagramming is utilized as a device for analysis. An outstanding 
textbook for students whose high school preparation in English 
has been inadequate, and one especially recommended for classes 
of returning veterans. 


Ready April 15 Price $2.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS . 49 East 33d Street, New York 16 


SUMMER PROGRAM IN AMERICAN STUDIES 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


The Summer Session of the University of Minnesota will offer a Program in American 
Studies during both terms of the Summer Quarter: June 17-Fuly 27 and Fuly 29-August 
31. The Summer Faculty will include members of the staff of the University from the De- 
partments of Economics, English, Fine Arts, History, Journalism, Music, Philosophy, 
Political Science, and Sociology. 


Visiting professors who will each teach two classes through the first or the second term in- 
clude § ARTHUR BESTOR, Associate Professor of History, Stanford University; 
{ DENIS W. BROGAN, Professor of Political Science, Cambridge University; 
{ STERLING A. BROWN, Associate Professor of English, Howard University; 
q J. FRANK DOBIE, Professor of English, University of Texas; { ALFRED KAZIN, 
author of On Native Grounds; { WILLIAM KILPATRICK, Emeritus Professor of 
Philosophy of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University; { HERBERT W. 
SCHNEIDER, Professor of Philosophy, Columbia University; { RICHARD H. 
SHRYOCK, Professor of History, University of Pennsyloania; { LEWIS B. WRIGHT, 
Director of the Huntington Library; and others. 

In addition, § JAMES FARRELL, § JAMES GRAY, and a distinguished Ameri- 


can poet will collaborate in a course on Contemporary American Literature. American 
artists will visit the campus, and a Festival of American Music is in preparation. 


For further information, address Tremaine McDowe tt, Chairman of the Program in American 
Studies, or Tuomas A. H. Teeter, Director of the Summer Session, 796 Administration Building, 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, Minn. 
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A New Anthology 


CHIEF PATTERNS OF 


World Drama 


AESCHYLUS TO ANDERSON 


WITH INTRODUCTIONS ON THE HISTORY OF 
THE DRAMA AND THE STAGE BY 


William Smith Clark II 


UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


THE 


AgscuyLus: Prometheus Bound 

Sopnoc.es: Electra 

Evuripipes: Alcestis 

ARISTOPHANES: The Birds 

Piautus: The Pot of Gold 

Terence: Phormio 

Meprevat Mrracte Pray: The Second 
Shepherds’ Play 

Meptevat Morauity Pray: Nice Wan- 
ton 

Martowe: Edward II 

Dekker: The Shoemakers’ Holiday 

Jonson: The Silent Woman 

BEAUMONT AND FLetcuer: The Maid’s 
Tragedy 

De Veca: The Star of Seville 

Mouiére: The Miser 


Boston New York 


Houghton Mifflin Company 


PLAYS 


Racine: Andromache 

ETHEREGE: The Man of Mode 

SHERIDAN: The School for Scandal 

Gocot: The Inspector-General 

Hesse: Maria Magdalena 

Issen: Hedda Gabler 

Cuexuov: The Sea-Gull 

Barrie: The Admirable Crichton 

Gatswortuy: The Silver Box 

Synce: The Playboy of the Western 
World 

Capex: The Life of the Insects 

PrRANDELLO: Naked 

O’NeILL: The Hairy Ape 

Green: Roll Sweet Chariot 

Anperson: Mary of Scotland 


Dallas Atlanta San Francisco 
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English Composition Texts 


Rosenthal + Hummel - Leichty 
EFFECTIVE READING: METHODS AND MODELS 


An omnibus with a purpose, Effective Reading includes the kinds of writing which are 
of concern to the college student and it teaches him how to read, understand, and 
evaluate them. $3.00 


Gay + Boatright - Wykoff 
FRESHMAN PROSE ANNUAL: NUMBER FOUR 


The selections in this fourth number of the widely-used Freshman Prose Annual deal 
with topics of current interest. The first four major divisions of the book are as in previ- 
ous issues. The fifth section deals with reading and literature, including readings on 
problems of thinking, problems of criticism, and problems of critical appraisal. $1.15 


Grant + Bracher + Duff 


CORRECTNESS AND PRECISION 
IN WRITING FORM C 


CorRECTNESS AND Precision 1n Writ1NG has gained an enviable place in the esteem 
of college teachers for its direct, down-to-earth treatment of grammar and usage. 
FORM C continues the successful plan of the series, but includes new exercises, new 
tests, and new selections for summary writing. $0.90 


Foerster + Steadman 


WRITING AND THINKING 


WritTING AND THINKING combines a handbook of composition with a handbook of 
revision. Part I, 4 Handbook of Composition, is a compact rhetoric providing a clear 
and constructive introduction to writing. Part II, 4 Handbook of Revision, gives the 
rules for good usage clearly, simply, and positively, with the reasons behind the rules 
carefully explained. The most important feature of this latest edition is the clear and 
thoroughgoing distinction made between formal, literary English and informal, col- 
loquial English. Complete, in one volume, $1.50. 4 Handbook of Revision, $1.25. 


Houghton Mifflin Company 


Boston New York Chicago Dallas Atlanta San Francisco 
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A complete text for Freshman English 


UNIFIED ENGLISH 
COMPOSITION 


Sanders - Jordan - Limpus - Magoon 


© Nine printings in four years — 


New users and old friends agree that this complete text enables students 
to employ their class and study hours more effectively. 


© Combines four books in one volume— 


A composition text, a book of readings, a handbook, and a workbook* 
—everything needed for the basic course, unified and integrated for greater 
efficiency. 


© Wide range of reading selections — 


The various types of written expression are illustrated by examples 
from such classic and contemporary writers as Francis Bacon, Thomas 
Carlyle, John Ruskin, Thomas Hardy, Herman Melville, T. H. Huxley, 
ae Sullivan, Franz Boas, Clarence Day, Max Eastman, and Thomas 
Wolfe. 


Complete, with Worxsoox bound in, 733+126 pages, $3.25 
TEXT alone, 733 pages, $2.75. *WORKBOOK alone, 126 pages, $.65 


VOCABULARY BUILDER PACKET 


Compiled by E. J. Kilduff and J. H. Janis, New York University 


This Packet contains exercises and quizzes on the use of the diction- 
ary, etymology, background studies in English usage, pronuncia- 
tion, prefixes and word roots, synonyms, analogues, and antonyms. 


Price, per Packet, $1.00 


READING FOR WRITING, Third Edition 


By John T. Frederick and Leo L. Ward, University of Notre Dame 


New readings have been added to a solid core of tested selections of 
permanent value in this new edition of a favorite class text. 


Ready May 1st 


F. S. CROFTS & CO., 101 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, N.Y. 
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the revision of 


USING 
BOOKS & LIBRARIES 


by Ella V. Aldrich 


Assistant Professor of Books and Libraries and of Library 
Science, and Head of the Department of Books and Libraries, 
Library School, Louisiana State University 


ge author has gone over the text thoroughly, revising, expanding, and 
bringing it up-to-date. The illustrations are new and better. The ma- 
terial on card catalogs and making a bibliography has been amplified. Many 
new reference books have been added. 

This manual is designed as a basic text for a one-semester course in How 
to Use the Library, and as a supplement to freshman English courses. 


In stock April 15, 1946—Approximately 96 pages—College List Price $1.00 


Among the schools that have used USING BOOKS AND LIBRARIES.... 


University of Maryland Beloit College University of New Hampshire 
Briar Cliff College Park College Louisiana State University 
Gulf Park College Fenn College Davis and Elkins College 
University of Michigan Edgewood College University of San Francisco 
State Teachers Colleges: Lock Haven, Pa.; Albany, N.Y. 
University of Nebraska Villanova College Jones County Jr. College 
College of William and Mary Ogontz Jr. College Louisiana St. Normal College 
University of Oregon Carroll College Brigham Young University 
St. Mary’s College Stratford College Mississippi Southern College 
University of Pittsburgh Rosary College George Washington University 
St. Joseph’s College Cathedral College No. Dakota Agric. College 
South Oregon College of Education Southwestern Louisiana Institute 


Order your first press copy of the revision now.... 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 70 FiFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11 


To be published April 20th 


at 


THE HARBRACE 


HANDBOOK 
y JOHN C. HODGES 
shor of HARBRACE HANDBOOK OF ENGLISH 


The Harbrace Handbook of English was used by 225,000 


college freshmen in a little over four years. 


Structurally and typographically the new HARBRACE 
COLLEGE HANDBOOK will be similar to its prede- 


cessor. 


But the text has been rewritten completely: fresh ex- 
amples added throughout, new practice sentences pro- 
vided, and the rules re-phrased to make them as brief 
and clear and specific as possible. 


Won’t you ask for an examination copy? 


HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY . New York 17 
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White 


WARREN BECK’ 


Discussinc the American blend of 
humor, Max Eastman once speculated 
“about what might be done by a mind 
trained in fact and true to it, equipped as 
such a mind must be with humor, and 
yet not ill-at-ease in deeps of feeling and 
among fervent adventures of imagina- 
tion, not ill-at-ease among revolutionary 
ideas, not condemned to make a final 
resting place of fact and laughter.” If 
such a writer has not yet appeared full- 
fledged, at least America has his proto- 
type in E. B. White. Some will think 
White is it, the man himself. Some may 
think he is better than that, is more than 
anyone would have known how to speci- 
fy, a truly original writer, with the 
unique fusion of basic traits and idio- 
syncrasies which makes an artist’s work 
freshly representative. 

A who’s-who glance at E. B. White 
shows a middle-aged man, migratory be- 
tween New York City and Maine, a 
graduate of Cornell University, husband 
of one wife and father of one son, an 
editor, a magazine contributor, and the 
author of a few volumes of prose pieces 
and verse, together with a story for chil- 
dren. Gradually emergent as a journalist 


* Professor of English, Lawrence College; author 
of the novel Final Score and of The Blue Sash and 
Other Stories; recently a faculty member at Shriven- 
ham American University, England. 


367 


in the tradition of Addison and Hazlitt, 
White has always been a writing man, 
having done time in reporting and ad- 
vertising. He has reaped from his Maine 
farm, besides its indigenous produce, a 
number of fresh experiences and well- 
ripened opinions, regularly brought to 
market in Harper’s under the gracious 
label “‘One Man’s Meat.” In the decade 
preceding his Harper’s engagement he 
supplied the New Yorker with the “ Notes 
and Comments” which contributed so 
greatly to that magazine’s brilliance. For 
a professional nearing fifty, his output is 
comparatively slim and casual, but there 
are good and honorable reasons for this. 
White has never allowed himself the 
commercial advantages of being slick, 
obvious, and grossly prolific. He is an 
intellectually fastidious man, who has 
practiced letters as a vocation, not a 
racket; and his laconic, critically hu- 
morous writing is an honest product. It 
is to the credit of not altogether credit- 
able times that such a writer has not 
lacked appreciation. 

Editors of pedagogical anthologies 
have increasingly exhibited White’s 
work. Well they might, for he aids 
teachers in marking out a continuing 
stream of literature, a present momentum 
aware of historic culture and expressive, 
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in modern terms, of those immortal 
longings, large and small, which beget 
art. Here is a plain contemporary who 
has brought back substance as well as 
polish to the journalistic paragraph, and 
who can also stand consideration along 
with the Augustan and Romantic essay- 
ists, in such pieces as “Sabbath Morn,” 
“The World of Tomorrow,” “Walden,” 
“Camp Meeting,” “Freedom,” “On a 
Florida Key,” “Once More to the Lake,” 
“Aunt Poo,” and “Morningtime and 
Eveningtime” ; and for younger students 
there is easier access in essays like ‘‘ Mov- 
ies” and “Motor Cars.’”’ Two qualities 
above all earn E. B. White high academic 
regard. One is his prose style, which for a 
combined ease, scope, and incisiveness is 
perhaps the best American expository 
writing in a personal vein since Thoreau. 
Another of White’s achievements is the 
rehabilitation of the informal essay, 
which in recent times has often 
ailed, either of a hectic preciosity or a 
boisterous madness. White is never 
precious, never boisterous; and he is 
always sane, though most character- 
istically it is with the poet’s transcendent 
sanity, an imaginative bent, paralleling 
sublime relativities. 

Since the haunting dictum that the 
style is the man himself is often super- 
stitiously interpreted by students to 
mean a fine frenzy of untrammeled 
effusion, teachers have special use for 
any successful contemporary whose 
style demonstrates the broad, stern 
meaning inherent in that apparently 
inescapable definition. White’s prose not 
only shows facets of the matter, it em- 
bodies the whole truth. It has a nice dic- 
tion ranging from the naturally col- 
loquial to an intellectual aptness as 
juicily tart as a plum. He hears ‘“‘The 
Indian Love Call’”’ over loudspeakers at a 
fair “bathing heaven and earth in jumbo 
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tenderness.” He sees a retriever come 
into the house “full of greetings on a 
grand scale.’ When he learns that San 
Quentin’s inmates deluge their prison 
paper with verse, his leaning toward 
similitudes identifies all poetry as “the 
hopeful wing-sprouting of the incarcerat- 
ed spirit.” With that sharp perception of 
the grotesque which humorists so often 
reveal by incongruous juxtaposition, 
White notes that “last week the Forhan 
toothpaste people put Evangeline Adams 
on the air.... Miss Adams being the 
famous astrologer, versed in the signs of 
Cancer, Sagittarius, Virgo, and, more 
recently, Pyorrhea.” His is the quick, 
pinioning phrase, as in naming Hitler’s 
crowd ‘“opportunists in bullet-proof 
vests.’’ When he characterizes Thoreau’s 
“tale of individual simplicity” as “the 
best written and the cockiest,”’ he shows 
a twofold familiarity, doubly pleasing. 
In the firm context there is no un- 
pleasant jar, but only a rich dissonance, 
between the word “cockiest” and such 
phrases as “a document of increasing 
pertinence.” This easy range is seen in 
the fused allusions of an April item that 
“the frogs have begun their song of 
songs, deep in the heart of wetness.”’ 
White’s prose nears the ideal style de- 
fined by Hazlitt, except that White 
makes freer use of words which have not 
taken out their final papers with the 
lexicographer. His colloquialism, an as- 
pect of his independence and informality, 
can give students of English a model, 
too, in that it is always a precise diction, 
and never trite. Actually he is a purist in 
the best sense, and not least in that he is 
helping to fix meanings of words that 
will appear in future editions of dic- 
tionaries. Moreover, it is all done with- 
out flourish or groaning; White has the 
true artisan’s unaffected dexterity. His 
sentences are as sure-footed and lightly 
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vigorous as an athletic youth in sneakers. 
However, if style is the man himself, it is 
more than a matter of diction and con- 
struction, it inheres in the largest pos- 
sible sense of the thing said, and must be 
discerned in the whole body of a writer’s 
work, as it projects his temperament and 
outlook. Such a concept of style is 
especially important in judging White, 
whose pieces often have a deceptively 
cursory look. 

The integration of his essays is both 
subtle and tough. Unimaginative read- 
ing would miss, for instance, the re- 
flective sinuosity of such a composition 


as “On a Florida Key,” and might even” 


call it inconsequentially rambling. Noth- 
ing could be more erroneous; it is vibrant 
with thematic tensions. In the rainy 
weather the Florida Chamber of Com- 
merce writes publicity behind drawn 
blinds. There is the vacationer’s choice 
concerning the gas heater, whether “‘to 
congeal in a well-ventilated room or 
suffocate in comfort.” White’s struggle 
to catch up with the fresh milk contrasts 
with a news-story centenarian’s coming 
out just right on half a gallon of whiskey 
a day. The Flag and the motto “Liberty 
for all” are applauded at the theater from 
which Negroes are excluded, in a South 
which seeks to enhance the orange by 
“Color added.’”’ The woman next door 
tracks in sand bringing pamphlets to 
prove that America (at least) should 
mind its own business. (White decides 
against removing the sand, since “this is 
the way keys form, apparently,”’ and he 
has ‘“‘no particular reason to interfere.’’) 
He archeologizes the grass-grown paving 
of Florida’s “unfinished cities .... con- 
ceived in haste and greed” in “real 
estate’s purple hour” with “orchestras 
playing gently to prepare the soul of the 
wanderer for the mysteries of sub- 
division”; now on the adjacent beaches 
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he hears the sea’s eternal murmur, ‘‘So 
soon?”’ The essay itself is like a series of 
breaking waves, repeatedly propounding 
a skepticism confronting human folly. 
Yet, it also implies White’s belief, which 
he seems to find applicable not only to 
gas stoves, that “‘after a little practice a 
nice balance can be established—enough 
oxygen left to sustain life, yet enough 
heat generated to prevent death from 
exposure.” 

Out of his work emerges a spare but 
striking profile. It is that of the ironic 
spectator, the minority report personi- 
fied, the man with eyebrows raised but 
never harshly supercilious, the un- 
compromising individualist who would 
as lief split a hair with himself as with 
anybody else, and a still, small, humane 
voice through two troublesome decades, 
when to be at the same time a sensitive, 
serene, incorruptible, polite, rugged, and 
charitable person has been the rarest of 
achievements. White’s geniality and 
fancy, detectable in his briefest jottings, 
are more generally recognized than his 
penetration and virility. The worst mis- 
take to make about him is to assume, as 
the hyper-solemn may, that he is a light- 
weight, a trifler and escapist. Intellectu- 
ally and morally he is hard as nails, and 
he is as unpretentiously functional as a 
snow fence. His informal and whimsical 
manner is no theatric quaintness; he is 
above egotistic or self-promotional airs. 
He is a proud realist, too, and soberly 
conscious of the intellectual’s obliga- 
tions. His integrity makes it possible for 
him to speak of serious matters quiet- 
ly and conversationally, with frequent 
quips and smiles, and yet with no devi- 
ation from good sense. Thus he descrives 
shingling a barn roof while the Munich 
conference proceeded: “In my trance- 
like condition, waiting for the negotia- 
tions to end, I added a cupola to the 
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roof,”’ he says implicatively, “to hold a 
vane which would show which way the 
wind blew.” He defends this “sitting out 
a dance with a prime minister and a 
demigod,”’ inquiring,‘ Who has the longer 
view of things, anyway, a prime minister 
in a closet or a man on a barn roof?” 
Calling it England’s “ugliest peace,” he 
winds up with a judgment emphasized 
by its handy blending of figure, frolic, 
and irony. Chamberlain’s sacrifice to 
preserve peace reminded White of ‘“‘the 
strange case of Ada Leonard, the strip 
artist of superb proportion,” who, rather 
than have her appendix out, ‘‘risked her 
life in order to preserve, in unbroken 
loveliness, the smooth white groin the 
men of Chicago loved so well.” “But,” 
he goes on, “‘there comes a point beyond 
which you can’t push Beauty, on account 
of the lines it leaves in the face.”’ 
White’s basic seriousness is the more 
remarkable in that it outran the tend- 
ency of its time, the inclination to rest 
cynically in fact and laughter. He came 
to his work when the pantaloon humor- 
ists of the twenties were at their height, 
peddling the anodyne of nonsense as 
raw as the era’s gin, or busy at what 
Lamb called “‘ wringing out coy sprightli- 
ness.” White never joined that sad 
assembly line, despite its bonuses, or got 
his bread by literary preening. No man 
has written more wittily of our time than 
he, but he has had no truck with inanity. 
Neither can his excursion into the pas- 
toral life be judged escapist. Indeed, in 
1938, the critical year of his retirement 
to Maine, he at once began to express in 
Harper’s a realistic internationalism well 
ahead of the New Yorker and of lagging 
public opinion generally. (It seems likely 
that White is responsible, too, for recent 
New Yorker “Notes and Comments” 
which have argued, with such logical and 
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ethical force, the cause of a genuinely 
dedicated and empowered world order.) 

Even more revealing than White’s 
prompt, right stand on the war and 
world peace is his earlier position as the 
deftly humorous but never merely play- 
ful satirist of the incredible twenties, 
which could not wring either acqui- 
escence or cynicism from him. Hearing a 
businessman’s boast of how an entire 
clerical department was moved, desks 
and all, from one building to another so 
expeditiously that the hundred em- 
ployees sat down to work again in about 
an hour, he asked, “And didn’t any of 
the clerks escape?” “But,” White con- 
cludes, “it was the wrong question.” 
Apparently the inquirer remained un- 
abashed; he went on asking just the 
right wrong questions. White’s probings 
have gone a long way beyond Sinclair 
Lewis’s crude satires of crudity and 
puerile escapist reactions against con- 
ventionality, just as they rose above 
such typical sophistications as Bench- 
ley’s short-winded jesting or Woollcott’s 
capsuled sentiment and morbid fascina- 
tion with the decadence of his own age 
and kind. At times such a fascination has 
seemed to sway the New Yorker, crazing 
its polish, as if it really navigated under 
its jibing slogan, “Not for the old lady 
from Dubuque,” and meant to take up 
where Lewis and Mencken might well 
have left off. The acquisition of White’s 
services and influence probably has been 
the fortunate New Yorker's greatest 
single piece of luck with personnel, in 
helping it transcend the snobberies and 
seasonal enervation of a locale and a 
period. Certainly White never evinced 
the twenties’ faddish hatreds of the 
sticks and everything therein. He has 
not conceived of culture or felicity 
bounded by fences geographical, eco- 
nomic, or formally intellectual. He 
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escaped the lure of the Left Bank and 
the addictions of the Village. When 
asked, on his removal to Maine, whether 
he was not afraid of becoming pro- 
vincial, he retorted with another ques- 
tion: “Aren’t you afraid of becoming 
metropolitan?” Neither does White be- 
long to that stylishly nauseated group of 
demi-metropolitans who escaped to Con- 
necticut cottages, wherein to deplore the 
city, whence cometh their sports cloth- 
ing. White often writes of Manhattan 
with a zest as keen as Morley’s, though 
with a more detached humor and without 
any laureate arpeggios. Whether at the 
typewriter or in the henhouse, White is 
ingenuously himself, cool but appreci- 
ative, at once fanciful and sensible. 
When he lives on the land, he is no 
ruddy country gentleman posed in rid- 
ing boots, nor does he try to enact the 
flinty rustic. His neighbors expectantly 
ask, “‘You goin’ to get your deer?” but, 
says he, “I can’t seem to work up a 
decent feeling of enmity toward a deer. 
Toward my deer, I mean.” And of his 
appearance on his own acres he writes, 
“T have fitted myself out with standard 
equipment, dungarees and a cap; but I 
should think twice before I dared stand 
still in a field of new corn.” (It must 
be remembered, though, that Farmer 
White—phone Waterlot 40 Ring 3— 
brought a lot of hens’ eggs to market 
during the war years.) 

Neither is White’s history one of dis- 
creet abstention from sticking his neck 
out. In courageous and consistent as- 
sertion he has surpassed both the 
cynical humorists who aped the mode of 
a Neronian frivolity and a whole decade 
of angry ideologists marching in cadence 
with a prescribed social consciousness. 
And White has not only spoken out, he 
has made it stick. He has never been 
caught napping intellectually; he has not 
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had to beat his breast publicly and read 
himself out of a previous folly, or still 
more shamefully, to sneak down from 
a flat-tired band wagon; he is not yet 
dated. Many of his winded and back- 
tracking contemporaries must ruefully 
envy his record, which in a generation’s 
lengthening perspectives is seen to have 
resulted not from temporizing or cau- 
tious aloofness, but from force of judg- 
ment, faith, and conscience. Humorously 
White has blamed his hay fever for a 
“tendency toward the spineless middle 
ground ....in time of political strain,” 
charging himself with “the compromis- 
ing nature of a man who from early 
childhood has found himself without a 
pocket handkerchief in a moment of de- 
fluxion,”’ but here he is only elaborat- 
ing a wry essay on Webster’s summer 
catarrh. There is nothing spineless about 
White’s serious comment on a littera- 
teur who in the same days of political 
strain pledged himself never to write 
anything that wasn’t socially significant. 
“A writer must believe in something, 
obviously,”’ says White, “but he should- 
n’t joinaclub..... Even in evil times, a 
writer should cultivate only what nat- 
urally absorbs his fancy, whether it be 
freedom or cinch bugs... .. Only under a 
dictatorship is literature expected to 
exhibit an harmonious design or an 
inspirational tone.” To write that in the 
late thirties required wisdom; to publish 
it then required pluck. White has 
achieved his place by moving across 
professional currents, not drifting with 
them. The abnormal thing about him 
has been that he has quietly maintained 
a humanistic norm in a period of noisy 
aberrations, naturalistic or dogmatic. 
In a double sense, he has stood up 
well. 

Politically White seems to be a sweat- 
of-brow, easy-does-it, lower-case demo- 
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crat. While condemning the system of 
free enterprise for having been “preda- 
tory and unfair,” he thinks that “in es- 
sence it was a good thing, which might 
have fitted people like a glove” had it 
chosen to recognize that “what the 
common man wanted really was a sense 
of participation,” had the bonus at 
Christmas, “season of generosity and 
remorse,”’ been “given a ring and a name 
and made into an honest woman.” 
White thus differs not only from the rival 
zealots of laissez faire or Marxism, but 
from intermediate pessimists, for he 
evidently believes that there is in men a 
cultivable and rightful human quality 
(neglected by extremists, denied by 
cynics), a potentiality of independent 
conduct both provident and reciprocally 
considerate. To this ideal, slowly emer- 
gent in men’s most generous experience, 
and basic to the theory of democracy, 
White seems firmly committed. It is this 
faith which enabled him to refute Mrs. 
Lindbergh’s Wave of the Future so 
devastatingly. ‘“‘Is my own intellectual 
resistance,” he asks, “....any less 
promising than the force of nazism itself, 
merely because mine does not spring 
from human misery but from human 
sympathy? I don’t see why. And I do not 
regard it as a sin to hang fast to prin- 
ciples which I approve of and believe 
are still applicable.” Here, as in many 
similar passages, White seems to voice 
something comparatively inarticulate but 
fundamental and staunch in American 
life. It is his special honor to have kept 
this value in sight during a time when 
the writers with the simpler answers, or 
despairing of answers, were clouding the 
air with slung mud, custard pies, and 
good red brick. 

The gold medal of the Limited Edi- 
tions Club has gone to One Man’s Meat 
as ‘‘the book which is considered most 


nearly to attain the stature of a classic.” 
Though enthusiasts are prone to count 
classics still unhatched, it is not impos- 
sible to pick a winner in his own time. 
Landor gave the essayist Elia a verbal 
gold medal and a passkey to immortal- 
ity; a century has approved the judg- 
ment. Lamb, too, was an informal, 
ironic, fanciful, and humane writer whose 
quietly conversational remarks got 
heard in an era of big bow-wowing. How 
do they do it, Elia and E. B. White and 
the other rare writers of quiet-voiced, 
casual, classic paragraphs? Certainly not 
by being mousy or childish or inconse- 
quential. Those who see them in any such 
light are describing shadows cast by 
their own stuffy postures. Hearing 
Lamb blandly tell off Southey for 
religious hypocrisy, hearing White polite- 
ly put down Mrs. Lindbergh for imper- 
cipience, one recognizes a firmness that 
quite suffices without any pulpit-thump- 
ing, a conviction resting not on a pre- 
fabricated ideology but on the writ- 
er’s own humanity, that constant which 
he verifies in his fellow-men, and in the 
whole pitiable and joyful history of man. 

Thus, in his classic discussion of free- 
dom, White can report his awareness 
that he “traveled with secret papers per- 
taining to a divine conspiracy,” which 
had begun in childhood with “the 
haunting intimation . . . . of nature pub- 
lishing herself through the‘I.’”’ This, he 
says, is the feel of freedom in a planetary 
sense; ‘‘to be free, in a social sense, is to 
feel at home in a democratic frame- 
work.” In Hitler, White pointed out, 
“we do not detect either type of sensi- 
bility,” for he has “no sense of com- 
munion but rather an urge to prevail,”’ 
and “‘his feeling for men is not that they 
co-exist, but that they are capable of 
being arranged and _ standardized.” 
White holds his nose at the “adaptable 
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natures’ who compromise such a funda- 
mental distinction. Resenting “‘the pa- 
tronizing air’ of such persons, he de- 
clares that “‘if it is boyish to believe that 
a human being should live free, then I’ll 
gladly arrest my development.” White’s 
position is boyish only in the Words- 
worthian sense that “the Child is father 
of the Man.” The basing of democratic 
sympathies in his personal-planetary 
sense of freedom interestingly parallels 
the Hartleyan element in Wordsworth, 
as White’s fanciful confusion of himself 
with his own son in “Once More to the 
Lake” resembles Wordsworth’s sense of 
life’s resounding cycle, with its potent 
recollections. 

Such a deep-flowing, intense existence, 
romantic in the fundamental and best 
sense of the word, is what gives White’s 
writing not only its humane integrity 
but its great charm. That charm in- 
volves the sincerity and gusto of a capa- 
ble writer genuinely concerned with his 
subject. It employs the understatement 
by which an independent and civil 
personality would allow others also the 
inalienable right of taking or leaving it. 
It plays gracefully with the heterogene- 
ous and discrepant, in that most disarm- 
ing and endearing judiciousness which is 
humor. Aesthetically it adds to an in- 
tellectual comprehensiveness the candor, 
lively allusion, tactful implication, and 
the cordial pauses of sympathetic con- 
versation. White is an eudaemonist, 
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whose mind is his kingdom, in which he 
is a benevolent monarch, blessed with 
good genius, diligent in the regulation of 
internal affairs and the conduct of free 
trade and genial diplomacy with the 
world. He has gone beyond sad fact and 
cynical laughter to prove the humane 
value he once defined as “gaiety, or 
truth in sheep’s clothing.” 

In art as well as in conduct, individual- 
ism needs the regulative ingredient of 
common kindness. On this score White 
surpasses Thoreau, whom he admires, 
and with whom he is often admiring- 
ly compared. Thoreau’s independence 
sometimes stooped to spiritual parsi- 
mony; his transcending was often a 
deliberate skipping, so that he failed to 
read the whole text of life. Conversely, 
White’s expense account on a visit to 
Walden includes a baseball bat and 
glove, “gifts to take back to a boy”; and 
he remarks that Thoreau ‘“‘never had to 
cope with a shortstop.” White has had 
to, and apparently the compulsion is not 
just of circumstance but of tempera- 
ment. Empathy has moved him to cope 
with much that a self-centered individ- 
ualist would overlook, or that a Levite 
would pass by. Egoistic preoccupation 
sometimes makes the informal essay in- 
human; but White’s writings, however 
personal, abound in that wide-ranging 
awareness and response essential to an 
achievement of literature’s fullest di- 
mensions. 


Symbolism and the Study of Poetry 


WILLIAM VAN 0’CONNOR’ 


Recentry the problem of discursive 
versus symbolic thinking has been restat- 
ed and clarified considerably through 
studies of symbolism. Mrs. Susanne 
Langer comments: 

One attempt after another has failed to ap- 
ply the concept of causality to logic and 
aesthetics, or even sociology and psychology. 
Causes and effects could be found, of course, and 
could be correlated, tabulated, and studied; but 
even in psychology, where the study of stimulus 
and reaction has been carried to elaborate 
lengths, no true science has resulted. ... . [T]he 
generative idea which gave rise to physics and 
chemistry and all their progeny—technology, 
medicine, biology—does not contain any vivify- 
ing concept for the humanistic sciences. 


Set against this, Mrs. Langer finds a fair- 
ly recent preoccupation with symbols. 
She finds herein a new and profound phil- 
osophical problem, a ‘“‘new conception of 
mentality.’’ This conception may free us 
from many of the deadlocks caused by 
“scientific method” in the realms of art, 
ritual, and myth. “If it is a generative 
idea, it will beget tangible methods of its 
eee ” Yet the study of symbols is 
not a new “discipline,” a new technique 
borrowed from one of the scientific fields; 
“it has arisen in the fields that the great 
advance of learning has left fallow.’”? The 

* William Van O’Connor, recently returned from 
two years in the Pacific, is the author of Climates of 
Tragedy and of articles in American Scholar, Kenyon 
Review, Poetry, etc. He has been awarded a Rocke- 


feller Foundation Fellowship to pursue work in lit- 
erary criticism. 


*Susanne Langer, Philosophy in a New Key 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1942), pp. 
3-53 and passim. Mrs. Langer’s discussion, the basis 
of mine, should be read preliminary to a study of 
symbolism in poetry. 


implications for the study and under- 
standing of poetry are obvious—and tre- 
mendous. Since an understanding of po- 
etic language—indeed, of all language— 
must be arrived at through a study of 
symbolism, at least a brief recapitulation 
of the subject must be undertaken. Mrs. 
Langer gathers up an imposing array of 
philosophers, psychologists, philologists, 
et al., who are agreed that “symbolism is 
the recognized key to that mental life 
which is characteristically human and 
above the level of sheer animality.” 

A distinction between “sign” and 
“symbol” must precede any full under- 
standing of mentality at the human level. 
The use of the sign implies a mental func- 
tion at an elementary, even at an animal 
level. 

As soon as sensations function as signs of con- 
ditions in the surrounding world, the animal re- 
ceiving them is moved to exploit or avoid those 
conditions. The sound of a gong or a whistle [or 
a word], itself entirely unrelated to the process 
of eating, causes a dog to expect food, if in past 
experiences this sound has always preceded din- 
ner; it is a sign, not a part, of his food..... 

Even animal mentality, therefore, is built 
up on a primitive semantic; it is the power of 
learning, by trial and error, that certain phe- 
nomena in the world are signs of certain others, 
existing or about to exist... . . 


Man uses signs also, sometimes in the 
way animals use them. In addition, he 
uses them in a way peculiar to him: Man 
uses signs “not only to indicate things, 
but also to represent them.” The animal 
mind directly transmits messages to its 
“motor centers.”” Many words, however, 


are not signals of something about, or 
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likely, to happen. They remind us of 
things rather than announce things. 
“Signs” of this latter kind are more prop- 
erly considered symbols. Symbols and 
signs, then, may be seen to differ in this 
wise: signs are proxy for the objects they 
represent, symbols are “vehicles for the 
conception of objects.” One reacts to- 
ward a sign or is aware of it; one con- 
ceives a symbol, and it is this conception 
that the symbol directly “means.” The 
single word, of course, can be both sign 
and symbol—the sign indicates the ob- 
ject, whereas the symbol allows of a con- 
ception of the object. ““Water’’ to a child 
at an early stage of development means 
“to drink”; to the more mature mind 
“‘water’’ means a name by which a sub- 
stance can be thought of and remem- 
bered—an instrument of thinking. 

Traditionally naturalistic, psychology 
has held that man has no characteristics 
not shared by the entire animal kingdom. 
(Mrs. Langer is a naturalist, but with a 
difference.) A distinguishing quality of 
the human species, Mrs. Langer points 
out, is man’s need of “symbolization.” 
Symbolization is the characteristic act of 
the human mind, as primary and as con- 
stant as the receiving of sense impres- 
sions. 

Only a part of the symbol-making 
process, however, is related to the canons 
of discursive reasoning. The tremendous 
treasure of nondiscursive symbolic mate- 
rial is often not being used in any way at 
a given moment; but, as the product of 
spontaneous and undirected brain activ- 
ity, it does provide the mind with reserve 
material always accessible at need. This 
need, however, does not necessarily arise 
in connection with symbolic presentation 
of logical concepts. The reserve is drawn 
upon in moments of extra-logical, non- 
discursive perceptions of meanings and 
significances. 
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The brain has been called a great 
transmitter: the stimulus-word, the sign, 
represents a message from the world to 
this “motor center.”” The conception of 
mental life as symbolic activity requires 
a new figure, the transformer: the “cur- 
rent of experience that passes through it 
undergoes a change of character.” These 
experiences become symbols, the char- 
acteristic constituents of the human 
mind. The transmitter image implies a 
rational act. But, as popular semanti- 
cists are eager to point out, certain signs 
(words) set up highly indirect currents 
through the circuit and often cause gar- 
bled messages. The transformer image 
does not necessarily imply a rational act. 
Brain activity goes on continuously: 
some symbols merge into a composition 
of dreams, of fantasy; others become a 
part of ritual or myth; still others become 
either the connotative or logical elements 
of artistic expressions, as in poetry. 

This definition of “symbol” in terms 
of abstract words, however useful to se- 
manticists, is almost a secondary usage as 
far as the criticism of poetry is concerned. 
Symbols that are also images are, if not 
the poet’s most immediate concern, at 
least a primary concern of the literary 
critic in our day.’ For all except the poet 
and the literary critic, the image is a form 
of knowledge, an artistic expression, that 
has been suspect in our time. 

Yet it is exactly this mode of knowing, 
as we have just discussed, that is most 
significantly human, most fundamental 
to the processes of man’s mind. A glance 
at any poetic image will reveal how basic 
is this form of communication between 
man and man. 

3 Though not, perhaps, for the criticism of Yvor 
Winters. Let me add here that I do not wish to imply 
that images are the only “poetic elements” within a 
poem; they are merely a part of the poem, an aspect 
of a set of relationships involving words, ima; 
meanings, etc. 
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Old pond, 

Frog 

lapsing into water— 

noise. 
Dr. Loewith has translated this imagistic 
scene in these words: “Life is like the 
sound caused by the leap of a frog, fool- 
ish, pathetic and transient. It causes a 
little noise that is soon over. And the per- 
fect silence once again settles over the 
old pond.” There is no reason for holding 
up this translation as the sole meaning of 
the poem. Quite possibly it had no such 
meaning for the Japanese poet who 
wrote it. That is, its writing derived 
from no pre-analyzed and _ thought- 
out meaning. It is presentational, and 
what it means to the reader depends 
largely on his previous associations with 
the elements within the poem, as well, of 
course, as with his response to the aes- 
thetic relationships established by the 
poet. One might find many and even di- 
vergent meanings in the image. Or, feel- 
ing no impulse to extract a meaning, one 
might quite unwittingly absorb the image 
as one absorbs impressions of certain 
wallpaper patterns or certain shades of 
color. There is a point beyond which 
analysis cannot go. The experience of 
shade and color and pattern are parts of 
total experiences and as such have mean- 
ings, however impossible the logical ex- 
pression of them may be. (Obviously, we 
are not concerned here with the impor- 
tant question of the poet’s need for main- 
taining a balance between evocation and 
denotation.) Water and noise and frogs 
are a part of our common sense experi- 
ence and contribute quite as much to our 
understanding of our world as does an 
understanding of weights and measure- 
ments. Experiencing them sensually as 
well as intellectually, we have an aware- 
ness of whole experience that is undis- 
coverable in bare statement. Nor does it 
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follow that symbols can be broken into 
their elements and thereby explained. 
Still, certain specific ambiguities are 
available to analysis. Thus Philip Blair 
Rice can explain how the crimson carpet 
in the Agamemnon organizes the play by 
bringing into focus “the blood-soaked 
deeds of Agamemnon’s fybris. .. . . Ori- 
ental despots walk into their palaces on 
crimson carpets, which in Greece are 
spread only for the statues of gods enter- 
ing their temples; and the blood feud 
whose struggle with civic justice is the 
main theme of the trilogy.” 

Taking a hint from this dramatic 
use of crimson, one may question the 
symbolic use that poets make of color. 
Perhaps the most complete catalogue of 
the hues of whiteness man has experi- 
enced in symbols is found in Herman 
Melville’s Moby Dick: “It was the white- 
ness of the whale that above all things 
appalled me.’’4 The nature of this horror 
of whiteness was all but ineffable. Yet 
Melville knew that the meaning of the 
entire prose poem would either find its 
center and source of artistic representa- 
tion here or fall away into separate chap- 
ters, with only heavy archeological mean- 
ings. He shows how the whiteness is “at 
once the most meaning symbol of spirit- 
ual things, nay, the very veil of the Chris- 
tian Deity; and yet should be as it is, the 
intensifying agent in things the most ap- 
palling to mankind.” Two passages, tak- 
en almost at random, exhibit the many 
and subtle ways in which whiteness can 
invest an object or scene. 

First: 

Though in many natural objects, whiteness 
refiningly enhances beauty, as if imparting 
some special virtue of its own, as in marbles, 


4“Modern Library Giant” ed. (1944), pp. 272- 
83. This chapter deserves careful study by anyone 
interested in the nature, structure, and function of 


imagery in poetry. 
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japonicas, and pearls; and though various na- 
tions have in some way recognized a certain 
royal preeminence in this hue; even the bar- 
baric, grand old kings of Pegu placing the title 
“Lord of the White Elephants” above all their 
other magniloquent ascriptions of dominion ;— 
and though, besides all this, whiteness has al- 
ways been even made significant of gladness, for 
among the Romans a white stone marked a joy- 
ful day; and though in other mortal sympathies 
and symbolizings, this same hue is made the 
emblem of many touching, noble things—the 
innocence of brides, the benignity of age... .. 


And, more specifically: 


.... Let him [the sailor] be called from his 
hammock to view his ship sailing through a mid- 
night sea of milky whiteness as if from en- 
circling headlands shoals of combed white 
bears were swimming round him, then he feels a 
silent, superstitious dread; the shrouded phan- 
tom of the whitened waters is horrible to him as 
a real ghost; in vain the lead assures him he is 
still off soundings; heart and helm they both go 
down; he never rests till blue water is under 


The anthologies of English poetry 
would give up hundreds of examples of 
the symbolic effects of whiteness. So in- 
stinctive a poet as Robert Burns wrote 

The white moon is setting behind the white 


wave, 


And Time is setting with me, O! 


William Butler Yeats observed that if 
“the whiteness of the moon and of the 
waves, whose relation to the setting of 
Time is too subtle for the intellect,” 
were taken from the lines, their beauty 
would be lost. We can establish no single 
logical relationship between whiteness 
and time, but long association with 
whiteness gives us certain hints. White- 
ness suggests age (note the first passage 
from Melville) and the pallor of death 
and the unknown (note the symbolic 
usage of whiteness in Christian ritual and 
belief), with its mixture of fascination 
and terror. The use of “white wave” ex- 
tends even further the area of associa- 


tions by adding the powerful and infinite- 
ly varied symbol of the sea. 

And when we have said all this about 
the function of symbol, of image, we 
come upon the unfortunate bifurcation 
that in part is the modern mind: the 
separate roads of thought and feeling. 
The realm of emotion, of feeling, is com- 
monly held to be inexpressible if it can- 
not be projected in discursive language. 
Ludwig Wittgenstein’s comment is char- 
acteristically positivist: “Everything 
that can be thought at all can be thought 
clearly. Everything that can be said can 
be said clearly.” If one accepts Wittgen- 
stein’s premise, then the poet may be 
said to join the mystics because he per- 
sists in a semantic (even though his 
images are “meanings” to him) that is 
not always accessible to the logical mind. 
What, in effect, the positivist-minded se- 
manticist is insisting upon is the exclu- 
sive use of “discursive symbolism.” Dis- 
cursive language, certainly, is not our 
only means of articulate thought or even 
of thought-feeling ; some of it is imagistic. 
And imagistic articulation draws upon a 
different pattern of experience than does 
discursive symbolism. To put the differ- 
ence in quasi-epigrammatic form: if, as 
Walter Pater said, “‘all art aspires to the 
condition of music,” then all discursive 
thinking may be said to aspire to the con- 
dition of science. A recognition of the 
validity of both aspirations, that of logic 
and that of art, accounts not only for 
scientific and practical intelligence but 
for artistic intelligence and expression as 
well. 

Professor John Crowe Ransom, in a re- 
capitulation of the process through which 
he arrived at a naturalistic interpretation 
of literature, says that the arts, poetry in 
particular, will sooner or later be forced 
to give an account of themselves: “A 
poetic discourse embodies within itself, 
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and intends not to lose or vitiate, a prose 
discourse. I think this is a law of po- 
etry..... "8 
This is not the place to trace the his- 
tory of the divergence between thought 
and sensibility in any detail: that is the 
intellectual history of the Western world 
since Copernicus. To be “objective,” 
however incongruous the pose in terms 
of the human mind and however impos- 
sible of achievement, is, intellectually 
speaking, to be virtuous. Language 
thought of as (and being largely) the in- 
strument of discursive reason has not 
been able to express the intricate inter- 
play of feeling, impression, memory, 
fancy, etc. Such language, admirable in 
its way, is the achievement of “‘scientific 
naturalism.” (Professor Ransom makes 
much of this, quite legitimately.) To be 
rigorously logical, scientific naturalism 
must reverse the emphasis behind Ran- 
som’s questions and reverse the question; 
it must give an account of itself in rela- 
tion to many aspects of cognition. Each 
of us in the workaday world knows that 
all nondiscursive language is not irra- 
tional but that it is meaningful in many 
ways that discursive language cannot be. 
In analyzing such a poem as William 

Carlos Williams’ “Queen-Ann’s-Lace”’ 
one may observe that a specific complex 
of ideas, among those which inhere in the 
multimeaningful symbol of whiteness, 
can be expressed only through reference 
to such a symbol as the one he employs: 

Her body is not so white as 

anemone petals nor so smooth—nor 

so remote a thing. It is a field 

of the wild carrot taking 

the field by force; the grass 

does not raise above it. 

Here is no question of whiteness, 


white as can be, with a purple mole 
at the center of each flower. 


5 John Crowe Ransom, Inorganic Muses,”’ 
Kenyon Review, V, No. 2 (spring, 1943), 286. 


10 Each flower is a hand’s span 
of her whiteness. Wherever 
his hand has lain there is 
a tiny purple blemish. Each part 
is a blossom under his touch 


15 to which the fibres of her being 
stem one by one, each to its end, 
until the whole field is a 
white desire, empty, a single stem, 
a cluster, flower by flower, 


20 a pious wish to whiteness gone over— 
or nothing. 


The poem is not, of course, concerned 
merely with description of a field of 
Queen Ann’s lace; it is a metaphorical 
expression of the specific nature of a 
woman’s love for a man. Despite its be- 
ing specific, the poem cannot be reduced 
to a few prose sentences. Our understand- 
ing of it depends upon our ability to fol- 
low the imaginative leaps of the poet’s 
mind, and our ability to do this depends 
upon the nature of our experiences with, 
and understanding of, whiteness. 


In a paraphrase we can approximate 
(and only that) the meaning of the poem. 
The woman is neither remote nor self- 
sufficient in a virginal beauty (“anemone 
petals”), her life centers in her love for a 
man, a love which admits no distractions 
(“the grass does not raise above it”’). 
Then the poet repeats his theme (Il. 7-9). 
Every beauty (“Each flower’’) she pos- 
sesses has grown under his caresses. 
Every impulse of his love to which she 
has responded has carried her further 
from her original state (ll. 11-13). Again 
(Il. 13-20), the theme is repeated, with 
the strongest possible emphasis being 
put upon her love being the entire reason 
for her existence. The phrase “a pious 
wish” seems to suggest that once her 
love was not so intense, may even have 
been “dutiful.” Now she is so completely 
identified with it that her existence is her 
love for him—“or nothing.” 
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The whiteness of the flower Williams 
describes draws upon experiences of such 
long standing, conceivably even atavistic 
ones, that our response to it is somehow 
more complete than could be our re- 
sponse to an analytical account of the 
woman’s love. We absorb sense experi- 
ences constantly. Exactly what they 
mean we are not sure, nor are we often 
very conscious of their “having to mean”’ 
something. But the mind continues to ab- 
sorb them. And in such a poem as 
“Queen-Ann’s-Lace,” we are suddenly 
aware that artistically employed poetic 
metaphors quicken our awareness of cen- 
trally important experiences; they are 
not signs but symbols. 

Philosophy has currently asked a new 
question of itself and the scientific-minded 
world it has of late mirrored. It has ad- 
mitted the vast realm of symbolism as a 
new semantic. As we have seen, our 
would-be transparent prose is not mean- 
ingful in a truly rich sense of the term. 
The lack of fulness in such language will 
prove clear to the contemporary mind 
through a study of this new semantic. 
Poetry, among the arts, should find a 
clearer contemporary rationalization. 

Preliminary, and doubtless elemen- 
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tary, though these considerations may 
be, they are none the less important to 
the student of poetry. Not only the sig- 
nificance and nature of image and meta- 
phor and the theory of language general- 
ly are implied in the study of symbolism, 
but also the place of ritual and myth as 
they, too, affect the aesthetic and philo- 
sophical import of poetry are thereby 
brought into a newer, and perhaps truer, 
perspective. Philosophy is abandoning 
many of the premises derivative from its 
scientific view of language as only a tech- 
nique of discursive thinking. The episte- 
mologists, who, literally, have been em- 
barrassed through their inability to treat 
poetry and artistic import adequately be- 
cause of our age-conditioned premises, 
have stated a new question, one that in- 
dicates the area of semantic meaning to 
be much larger than earlier epistemolo- 
gists have been free to admit. Poets, of 
course—the best of them—always have 
held to symbols as a characteristic and 
highly significant form of imaginative 
thought at the human level. The student 
of poetry is now able to study such poetry 
in terms of the “new idea that has 
dawned in our theoretical imagination.’ 


The American College in Fj 


RICHARD C. BOYS" 


Te position of the teacher in our 
society is a strange one; he is given a 
kind of grudging respect but, at the same 
time, is looked down upon for his inabili- 
ty to make money, commonly the test of 
success in this country. In part he con- 
soles himself for his low salary by means 
of a great and deep scorn for the ‘“‘money- 


* Department of English, University of Michigan. 


grubbers,”’ who in turn honestly feel that 
the teacher is getting all he deserves, that 
his job is an easy one and, if anything, 
overpaid. Much of the misunderstanding 
is due to our fiction. For the teacher, 
Babbitt is the real truth about the man in 
the world of business, while the latter 
chuckles knowingly over a bewhiskered 


6 Larger, op. cit. The italics are mine. 
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fool served up for him by M-G-M or the 
“Crime Club.” There is much truth in 
Babbitt, of course, and certainly the 
teaching profession, with which we are 
concerned here, has more than its share 
of human oddities; but the following 
survey of fiction dealing with college life 
(representative books in which college is 
treated incidentally as well as those 
which are completely “college novels’’) 
will demonstrate how distorted this 
cumulative view of the academic world 
is. 

Although the last two decades have 
seen a burst of fiction about the Ameri- 
can college, the literary possibilities of 
which are slowly being recognized, it has 
long been fair game for writers. Until the 
turn of the century the college as materi- 
al for fiction was treated superficially and 
as something apart from the rest of the 
world, an institution to be dealt with 
tolerantly and kindly but not to be taken 
too seriously. One of the first writers to 
wake up to the possibilities of the sub- 
ject was Charles M. Flandrau, whose 
Harvard Episodes (1897) and The Diary 
of a Freshman (1900) are still highly 
readable. In an essay written some years 
after the publication of these books, 
Flandrau points out that the Episodes 
was the first attempt in this country to 
treat college life honestly, that before 
“college fiction had been a pleasantly, 
often indeed a charmingly, conventional, 
standardized product whose chief in- 
gredients were athletics, young love, and 
what the Boston papers were accustomed 
to describe as ‘college boys’ pranks.’ ”’ In 
part this reticence in discussing college 
life frankly may have come about be- 
cause education itself was considered 
sacred or not worth bothering about. 
But as the Age of Disillusionment 
brought the debunking of everything, 
colleges, too, were submitted to the test. 
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This criticism, which was often harsh 
and which shattered any reverence that 
might have existed, is still going on. 

Interesting as Flandrau’s work is (and 
it is only mildly searching by present 
standards), it can hardly be viewed as a 
turning-point in college fiction, for the 
stream of such writing continued for 
years on its untroubled way, as the most 
famous novel of the American-Boy-ap- 
proach to college, Owen Johnson’s Stover 
at Yale (1911), demonstrates. Similarly, 
Owen Wister’s Philosophy 4 (1903), while 
amusing enough, adds but little to any re- 
alistic picture of college life. But after the 
war the floodgates were opened, bringing 
such vigorous novels as Henry Fuller’s 
Bertram Cope’s Year (1919) and Scott 
Fitzgerald’s This Side of Paradise (1920), 
Percy Marks’s The Plastic Age (1924), 
Willa Cather’s The Professor's House 
(1925), Carl Van Doren’s Ninth Wave 
(1925), and Robert Herrick’s Chimes 
(1926). Bertram Cope’s Year (about the 
University of Chicago) is a remarkable 
study of a rather ordinary person, deli- 
cately laid bare by the writer’s scalpel. 
We are never quite sure what we are to 
think about the “hero,” who is alternate- 
ly used as a means of ridiculing the social 
fringes of the academic world and as an 
example of human frailty. It is a book 
far ahead of its time, one which might 
have been written in 1945. 

Herrick’s and Fitzgerald’s books, 
which are quite different from each oth- 
er, are among the best of our college 
novels. This Side of Paradise, in spite of 
the cynicism, the somewhat dated pic- 
ture of the Jazz Age, and the unpleasant 
hero, presents a picture of Princeton and 
one side of the American college very 
convincingly. A much more balanced 
study of the academic life is Chimes, 
which is most successful at depicting all 
kinds of faculty types with an objectivity 
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unusual in college novels. The Plastic 
Age, although sometimes spoken of as 
one of our best college novels, is rather 
stiff and lacking in vitality; its account 
of collegiate degradation made it popu- 
lar for years. No doubt Miss Cather’s 
book, too, has its place in any study of 
the college in fiction, for certainly our 
academic life is not all so seamy as Fitz- 
gerald, for instance, paints it. 

One is struck by the great number of 
college novels written in the twenties, 
which may in part be accounted for by 
the vogue of the autobiographical novel 
in that period, augmented by a great 
enthusiasm for the newly rediscovered 
realism. This Side of Paradise, W. Stock 
Hume’s Rudderless (1930), an incredibly 
dull book about the University of Michi- 
gan, Carl Van Doren’s Ninth Wave, and 
G. D. Eaton’s John Drakin, also about 
Michigan, exemplify this interest in 
autobiographical fiction. But most of the 
college novels of the twenties have an un- 
reality about them for the reader in 1945. 
At times this arises from the compara- 
tively primitive state of education being 
described, for many of the colleges used 
as setting are young (it is hard for us to- 
day to visualize the University of Chi- 
cago in the pastoral simplicity of Ber- 
tram Cope’s Year, for example). But per- 
haps the greatest difficulty comes from 
the shift in moral values. The prissiness of 
Dorothy Canfield’s The Bent Twig and the 
wildness of Wings of Wax and Mud on 
the Stars (the latter written in the thirties 
but about the previous decade) are 
equally hard for us to swallow, though 
both extremes could be justified. Very 
few college novels rise above this to 
achieve some kind of universality. 

The novels of the thirties hit a more 
even note. Best of all our college novels is 
George Weller’s Not To Eat, Not for Love 
(1933), the product of the author’s own 
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immediate student experience, a book in 
which we find college life treated sympa- 
thetically yet not too reverently. Some- 
what more bitter in tone, but in many 
ways equally good, are the stories in 
Academic Procession (1937), by James 
Reid Parker, who is himself an English 
teacher. Thomas Wolfe, too, has written 
a good deal about college life, especially 
in Of Time and the River (1935). Eugene 
Gant’s life at Harvard serves as a com- 
plement to Weller’s Epes Todd’s. While 
Weller is concerned largely with the more 
obvious aspects of student life, Wolfe’s 
characters are almost without exception 
eccentrics, analyzed minutely but always 
remaining on the fringes of academic 
society. Wolfe’s picture of New York 
University is perhaps the best study we 
have in fiction of the big-city university, 
though, like James Farrell, whose heroes 
come in contact with the University of 
Chicago on several occasions, it is, for the 
most part, unsympathetic. While it is 
true that little of distinction has ap- 
peared since Academic Procession, a re- 
cent novel, William Maxwell’s The Fold- 
ed Leaf (1945), is worthy of mention. To 
begin with, it has the finest description of 
life in a big-city high school this writer 
has seen; in this respect and others it is 
not unlike the Studs Lonigan books. 
Most of the book deals with college life 
as it affects the lives of two rather un- 
usual young men and for that reason 
does not pretend to be the story of 
typical college life as a whole. 

Most novels centering about academic 
life demonstrate strikingly that we have 
had little first-rate fiction in this field. 
Certainly the material is ample enough 
and rich, but with very few exceptions 
the writers have failed to capture the 
spirit of the American campus. Through 
their eyes we see a composite picture of 
this life which is, in the main, unreal and 
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distorted. This is particularly true in 
books which focus attention on the 
faculty, whose lives are commonly de- 
picted as dreary, depressing, and stifling. 
Kent Morrow, the hero of The Ninth 
Wave, sees the conventional life in this 
manner: 


It was a treadmill. He saw it now with a pain- 
ful distinctness. The slats of the tread seemed to 
run toward the sky, but actually they turned 
back along their own course and merely ran up 
again. Round and round they went in a mean- 
ingless repetition, straining out the dole which 
kept the treaders alive. No one of them had a 
treadmill to himself, so that he could choose his 
own gait. They all plodded up the same futile 
slope. This one might be an eagle, and that one 
a snail, but the average would always be the 
same. 


This futility is also reflected in Wanda 
Neff’s Lone Voyagers (1929): 


A man in his prime usually did the work of 
two people; had to teach in summer school, take 
evening classes in extension, write textbooks, 
introductions, hack jobs that kept him from 
getting at solid accomplishment. All the time a 
grey-bearded head of a department kept whip- 
ping him up, “Publish—publish.” And instead of 
retorting that his two lively boys wore out shoes 
at the rate of a pair a month, he slunk away, 
head down, and probably that night was as 
cross as a bear to the tumbling boys growing 
up more expensive every year and keeping their 
father in harness. 


To our writers of fiction the college 
professor is usually a queer person, not 
to be judged by the usual standards of 
human conduct. At his best he is com- 
monly lovable but eccentric; Wanda 
Neff’s Amos Field startles his community 
by dashing around the campus on roller 
skates; Dorothy Canfield’s Professor 
Marshall and his family are praiseworthy 
but definitely unconventional; Simeon 
Strunsky’s Latimer (Professor Latimer’s 
Progress |1918]), a nomadic philosopher, 
has whimsical and quaint adventures in 
the best Parson Adams fashion. The 
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college teacher, too, is often vain and 
highly contemptible; witness the Dr. 
Kenshaw that George Milburn gives us 
in his short story, ‘A Student in Eco- 
nomics” (1933). Equally unpleasant are 
the men in George Stewart’s Doctor’s 
Oral (1939), those caricatures who glorify 
the trivial. And most professors, we are 
told, are bitter about their financial 
status. In My Days of Anger (1942) 
James Farrell shows us Professor Saxon 
as a disappointed writer who had to give 
up his own writing because of economic 
pressure; as a result he is sour and jealous 
of Danny O’Neill’s ability. Equally re- 
sentful of this financial injustice is 
Bernard De Voto’s Professor Grayson 
(in We Accept with Pleasure [1934]). The 
most extreme example of the effects of 
faculty poverty is found in Lone Voyag- 
ers, in which Mrs. Spencer literally works 
herself to death in an attempt to make 
ends meet. To these writers such academ- 
ic malcontents (Willa Cather’s Professor 
St. Peter and James Linn’s Grant are 
among the few comfortably fixed) also 
imply a criticism of their colleagues who 
are not bitter. Anyone teaching in college 
who is content with his lot, they suggest, 
is too much of a fool to know any better. 
The professor as dry scholar is an- 
other familiar figure. In an old-fashioned 
book written in 1907—Ann C. Ray’s 
Ackroyd of the Faculty—the hero, Andrew 
Ackroyd, is unworldly, shy, and con- 
cerned principally with his scholarship. 
To many of George Stewart’s characters, 
too, “petty” scholarship is the greatest 
thing in life, an attitude reflected in 
James McConnaughey’s surly and pe- 
dantic Professor Hendrickson, the villain 
of a doctoral oral examination. The es- 
sence of all such professorial ‘‘nonsense”’ 
is, of course, the Modern Language As- 
sociation, which is frequently lashed out 
at, sometimes bad-temperedly, and now 
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and then in better humor, as Morris 
Bishop does in his New Yorker poem, “A 
Salute to the Modern Language Associa- 
tion, Convening in the Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania, December 28th-—30th” (December, 
1938), in which he pokes fun at the ab- 
surd subjects discussed and in general at 
the rather ludicrous high-seriousness of 
the gathering. Even Willa Cather’s Pro- 
fessor St. Peter won out in his fight 
against conventional scholarship only 
after great perseverance. Frequently, 
and here we have a modern note, the 
professors are more than simply fools; 
they are vicious, as they are in Albert 
Guerard’s The Hunted (1944), in which 
the only good people are the simple and 
untutored ones, those unpolluted by 
learning and brains; the inhabitants of 
the academic community are exposed as 
cruel, shallow, treacherous, and generally 
undesirable. In Dorothy Baker’s Trio 
(1943) the note of lesbianism is added to 
other professorial vices, although it is 
handled delicately and without giving 
offense (New York City censors notwith- 
standing.) Homosexuality is also hinted 
at in Bertram Cope’s Year. 

The professor as enemy is a favorite 
subject in fiction. Danny O’Neill (My 
Days of Anger) finds the university hos- 
tile and unsympathetic and, in his posi- 
tion as newspaper reporter, goes out to 
give battle. Similarly Stewart’s Joe 
Grantland, the graduate student taking 
the harrowing doctor’s oral, hates his 
examiners, who are, he feels, his bitter 
foes. To him they are “‘seven professors, 
well-paid, smug, well-fed bastards, all 
ganging up on one man.” Charles Win- 
gate, the much-abused young man trying 
unsuccessfully to work his way in “The 
Student in Economics,” also feels the un- 
fairness of the college system and the 
lack of understanding on the part of the 
faculty. We are told often also that the 
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professor is a snob (Gideon Planish 
“spent the summer of 1921 in the Yale 
library, being snubbed by such profes- 
sors as were not up in Vermont being 
snubbed by farmers or over in England 
being snubbed by the professors at Ox- 
ford”), and he is not infrequently im- 
moral, having scandalous affairs with 
students or other faculty members. The 
predatory instinct is made much of in 
Grey Towers (1923), an unimpressive 
book about the University of Chicago. 
Harold Loeb’s The Professors Like Vodka 
(1927) is a heavy tale of two teachers on 
the loose in wicked Paris. The professors 
are all sorts of other unpleasant things, 
too, traits they share with their fellow- 
demons, the administrators, who almost 
without exception come in for their bit 
of panning. Beer for the Kitten shows 
them as mere dollar-chasers, while 
Janet Hoyt’s Wings of Wax allegedly has 
as the object of its scorn a former presi- 
dent of the University of Michigan. 

In many ways, Lone Voyagers is the 
best novel about faculty life. Unlike so 
many college novels, it deals with the 
various types of people one finds on a 
campus and is not solely concerned with 
the hero (who actually is the weakest 
part of the book; he writes the scholarly 
book of the century and is given, of 
course, a superb job at Harvard on the 
strength of it). Miss Neff divides the 
faculty into three classes, according to 
their conversation: (1) the cosmopolitan 
group, gazing wistfully back from the 
University of Minnesota to Paris, Lon- 
don, Boston, and New York; (2) those 
interested in local university affairs only, 
anecdotes about students, faculty mem- 
bers, salaries, etc.; and (3) the ones who 
can talk nothing but their special fields 
of interest, to whom the quantum theory 
or a new interpretation of Hamlet is all 
important. 
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Nor does the other half of academic 
life, the students, escape castigation. 
They are, of course, immoral, as were 
Chaucer’s Cantabrigians in the Reeve’s 
Tale; and evidence of their wickedness is 
portrayed vividly in such books as 
William B. Huie’s Mud on the Stars 
(1942), one of the best of the autobio- 
graphical novels, and in The Hunted, 
This Side of Paradise, The Plastic Age, 
and Wings of Wax. Usually the deca- 
dence is described by a participant, 
though in Marks’s book the prudish 
hero remains a pillar of virtue to the end; 
he is matched by the incredibly naive 
heroine of The Bent Twig, Sylvia Mar- 
shall, who stumbles onto the facts of 
life in a manner which would do credit 
to the Youth’s Companion. Rarely is 
student life presented sympathetically, 
an exception being Philip Barry’s play 
Spring Dance (1936), a bit of fluff with 
amusing dialogue and little more, and 
Weller’s Not To Eat, Not for Love. 

Fraternities, football, and other as- 
pects of collegiatism are jeered at at 
length; Marquand’s description of H. M. 
Pulham and his friends, particularly the 
scene in which Bo-jo Brown comments 
on the Yale game, and Thurber’s football 
crowd in The Male Animal (1940) are the 
most memorable of these. The super- 
ficiality and stupidity of the average 
student is often exposed by the author 
through the medium of an outsider. For 
instance, Farrell’s Danny O’Neill never 
really “‘belongs’’ to the collegiate circle, 
so he is in a position to comment on it 
bitterly. He exposes the attractive but 
snobbish faculty daughter, Marion Wil- 
lingham, and has nothing but contempt 
for the rich students who hire him to 
write their papers. And Thomas Wolfe’s 
Eugene Gant hates his fellow-students 
and looks on them all as enemies: ““These 
[student] buffooneries—a little cruel, 
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but only with the cruelty of vacant 
laughter, and a part of the schedule of 
rough humor in an American college— 
salty, extravagant, and national— 
opened deep wounds in him, which his 
companions hardly suspected.” 

In all fairness, however, it should be 
said that not all the professors are looked 
down on by their creators. Weller’s 
characters are, for the most part, likable 
and treated with understanding; similar- 
ly handled are those drawn by Willa 
Cather, Linn, Herrick, and Neff. Au- 
gusta Tucker, in her novels about Miss 
Susie Slagle, achieves a tone of awe and 
reverence for Johns Hopkins Medical 
School which would delight the heart of 
the most ardent defenders of academic 
life (the early chapters of Arrowsmith, 
about the University of Michigan Med- 
ical School, are less idyllic). But perhaps 
best known of all is Thurber’s Professor 
Turner, in The Male Animal. Not only 
do we like him as a person (he is human 
—he gets drunk and has a sense of 
humor), but we admire him for sticking 
up for his rights of free speech. Arthur 
Kempton’s hero, Ollie (So Dream All 
Night [1941]), meets our approval, as do 
many of the professors in James Reid 
Parker’s stories, though in the latter 
their very strength is a criticism of their 
colleagues. Above all, the teaching pro- 
fession should be grateful for Heming- 
way’s Robert Jordan, who is an admira- 
ble red-blooded he-man, a man of action, 
and passionate, all the things a college 
professor is supposed not to be. On the 
other hand, the fact that this man left 
his job at the University of Montana to 
fight for his principles in the Spanish 
War implies a criticism of those who did 
not, or who had no principles when they 
should have had them. Similarly, it is 
true, not all students are depicted as 
worthless, immoral, or frauds, for the 
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respective heroes of Weller’s book, of 
Huie’s, of Flandrau’s, to name a few, are 
on the side of the angels; Percy Marks’s 
Hugh Carver is supposed to be, but 
emerges as an unconvincing paragon, 
and a rather dull one at that. 

There are two specialized approaches 
to college life in fiction—the mystery 
story and the movies—which need to be 
commented on, for these two branches of 
culture alone probably have done more 
to present a false picture of college life 
than all the rest of our fiction put togeth- 
er. Hollywood shows a boring lack of 
originality in its conception of college. 
Almost without exception it is used for a 
laugh; these grotesque portrayals have 
always worked, they seem to think, so 
why change? It gives us either bur- 
lesques, in which Bing Crosby is a half- 
back on the Vassar football team, and 
college one big glamorous musical com- 
edy, or it shows the professor as a rattle- 
brained, unworldly, decidedly queer 
stock-type. Rarely they are kinder, as in 
The Male Animal, though there they 
were following a script not originally 
written for them. Now and then, too, we 
get a glamorized, sentimentalized treat- 
ment, which is equally false. A few years 
ago Walter Wanger, a good and loyal 
Dartmouth man, showed his love for his 
alma mater by making Winter Carnival. 
There we got a pastoral campus picture, 
brightened for the moment by a visitor, 
Ann Sheridan, who fell in love with a 
young instructor. One scene was laid in a 
faculty house, a luxurious affair repre- 
senting Hollywood’s idea of academic 
frugality, which the heroine was asked to 
share. 

College mystery stories are a more 
complex matter and warrant more care- 
ful analysis than can be given here. In the 
last few years we have been flooded with 
them; Mary Campbell’s Scandal Has Two 
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Faces ({1943] about the University of 
Indiana), Morris Bishop’s The Widening 
Stain ([{1942] about Cornell), Carey 
Magoon’s I Smell the Devil (1943), and 
Kenneth Millar’s The Dark . Tunnel 
(about Michigan). There is certainly no 
harm in a teacher amusing himself (and, 
in a few fortunate instances, others) by 
writing penny dreadfuls (at least one 
English teacher, Dorothy Sayers of the 
University of London, has used them as a 
springboard to more serious literature), 
but they do help to perpetuate an al- 
ready deep-rooted, falsified picture of 
college life. 

If it were possible to synthesize all the 
various elements of college life touched 
on above, to fuse the good with the bad, 
the resulting picture would no doubt be 
fairly adequate and satisfying, but un- 
fortunately few books present such a 
balanced study. It cannot be denied that 
every aspect of college life described in 
fiction has its counterpart somewhere in 
real life, but the discerning reader feels 
that, while part of the truth has been 
told, not all of it has. Perhaps it never 
can be, but certainly the great college 
novel remains to be written. 

Our chances of getting a first-rate 
American college novel are better now 
than ever before. For one thing, the awe- 
some reverence with which the subject 
was treated until the twenties, in itself a 
bar to an honest account, is gone. Gone, 
too, is the reaction, the debunking spirit 
of the subsequent period, when nothing 
good could be said about education in 
general and college in particular. The 
pendulum may swing back again to some 
extreme or other, but at present we are in 
a position to judge the matter with some 
degree of objectivity. This does not mean 
that we must completely whitewash or 
defend, nor must we be wholly icono- 
clasts. There are institutions completely 
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dominated by materialistic motives 
(many, like Hester Pine’s and Robert 
Herrick’s colleges, give in to financial 
pressures), but there are also such ideal- 
istic places at St. Johns and Black 
Mountain; in between lie most of our 
colleges, those which may not be too 
successful at educating the young but 
which do the best they can. At present 
our collegiate education is in a state of 
upheaval, a fermentation which began 
long before the war and represented by 
such different books as Upton Sinclair’s 
The Goose Step (1923), Mark Van 
Doren’s Liberal Education (1943), and 
Jacques Barzun’s recent The Teacher in 
America. An even better gauge of this 
restlessness is seen in the attitude of 
many of the more intelligent students, 
who feel vaguely dissatisfied with the 
education they receive. Our writers can- 
not ignore this and go back to the wistful 
sentimentality which characterizes much 
of our college fiction. Nor do we want 
solely a novel of ideas, so intent on prov- 
ing a point that the background is for- 
gotten, though that such a combination 
can be made successfully is demonstrat- 
ed in George Milburn’s short story, “A 
Student in Economics.” James Mc- 
Connaughey’s Village Chronicle (1936), 
a book about racial inequality at the 
University of North Carolina, is also 
fairly successful as a thesis novel. In 
James Linn’s Winds over the Campus 
(1936), an excellent “faculty” novel, we 
are shown that a novel of ideas (here the 
issue is freedom of speech at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago) need not be heavy 
and bludgeoning. James Thurber’s high- 
ly successful Male Animal proves that a 
battle over academic freedom of speech 
is excellent material for the drama; 
Susan Glaspell’s The Inheritors (1924), 
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on the other hand, sadly testifies that 
such material by itself is not enough. 

Our present-day preoccupation with 
social ideas and ideologies has resulted in 
such books as Warren Beck’s Final 
Score, the story of a football hero who 
capitalizes on his fame in later life. Bill 
Hutten, a cross between Bo-jo Brown 
and the Hairy Ape, points up the inability 
of a college to assimilate a person from 
the wrong side of the tracks. The aca- 
demic community discovers that their 
All-American has become vicious, a 
potential Gauleiter. While Final Score is 
only indirectly about college life, it de- 
scribes with great deftness the elusive 
causes of friction between town and 
gown. Commenting on such a clash, one 
of the characters muses: “Can you imag- 
ine the obscure broodings and perverse 
chivalry that must have lain behind such 
gestures? If a fellow could find a micro- 
scope to reveal it, I say there’s where he 
could see the raw material of political 
science and history in the making.” 

But if the college novel of ideas is 
frequently stilted and wooden, equally 
ineffectual is the book which concerns it- 
self merely with “local color,” one which 


will make old grads lick their chops and 


say, ““That’s it!” meaning that’s the way 
they remember it, and implying that 
that is the way it should remain. The 
chief fault of Betty White’s I Lived This 
Story (1930), for example, is that, while 
it is a faithful and readable account of 
coeducational life, it is completely un- 
distinguished in any other way. Aaron 
Marc Stein’s Spirals (1930) is still less 
successful in giving a realistic account of 
college life, from another slant, the inner 
workings of a typical undergraduate 
mind; its Western Union stream-of- 
consciousness shows how miserably the 
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Joycian method can fail if not handled 
properly. 

Local color is certainly one of the 
great pitfalls of a writer of college novels. 
The greatest quality of Weller’s Not To 
Eat, Not for Love is that it is more than a 
remarkably accurate description of Har- 
vard in the early thirties; similarly, This 
Side of Paradise has much that takes it 
above the story of Princeton fifteen 
years earlier. The book we are looking 
for, then, must have authenticity of de- 
tail, but it must have a certain universal- 
ity which will lift it above the interest of 
any particular college or age. It must 
show us all kinds of students and all 
kinds of teachers, not just the malcon- 
tents, nor, on the other hand, the com- 
pletely uncritical, satisfied individuals. 
Most of our college fiction has lacked 
this sense of proportion. Furthermore, 
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most of this fiction reflects an uncom- 
promising bitterness toward the system, 
which may explain why most of our 
fiction about college is satire, often amus- 
ing, often needed, but not telling the 
whole truth; no doubt those who are 
content with their lot do not write about 
it. Probably no one book will ever 
achieve such an objective approach, nor 
do we ask for such conformity; but 
there is room for a good college novel 
which deals fairly and honestly with the 
subject, one which will capture the 
intricacies of college life. The appeal of 
such a book would be infinite, for, as a 
Perelman character recently stated in a 
New Yorker parody of Marquand: “I 
often say that college is a microcosm, a 
tiny world in which is foreshadowed the 
turbulence of real life. That is what I 
often say.” 


“The Ordeal of Richard Feverel” as Tragedy 


GLADYS W. EKEBERG' 


I 


MEREDITH considered contrast 
one of the most powerful means of 
achieving tragic effect. To open a novel in 
sunshine, with characters of unusual 
promise and hopefulness and with only 
faint, almost unnoticed, although dis- 
tinctly ominous, rumblings of thunder 
overhead—this was the ideal preparation 
for later agony and frustration. In the 
person of Edward Blancove, villain-hero 
of the tragic Rhoda Fleming, Meredith 
suggests the superiority of contrast to 
continuous gloom: 


t Associate professor of English, Eastern Illinois 
State Teachers College, Charleston, Illinois. 


I believe that we comic creatures suffer more 
than your tragic personages. We, do you see, are 
always looking to be happy and comfortable; 
but in a tragedy, the doomed wretches are liver- 
complexioned, from the opening act. Their 
laughter is the owl; their broadest smile is twi- 
light. All the menacing horrors of an eclipse are 
ours, for we have a sun over us; but they are 
born in shades, with the tuck of a curtain show- 
ing light, and little can be taken from them; so 
that they find scarce any terrors in the inevita- 
ble final stroke. No; the comedy is painfullest.? 


The term “comedy” should not mis- 
lead us, for most of Meredith’s tragic 
characters partake of the ‘“‘comic,”’ in the 
sense in which Meredith uses the term in 


2 George Meredith, Rhoda Fleming (Memorial 
ed.; London, 1910), chap. xxviii. 
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The Tragic Comedians, where, as he tells 
us, he demonstrates “how the comic in 
their natures led by interplay to the trag- 
ic issue’’; that is, how foolish pride and a 
mighty passion triumphed over a mighty 
intellect and became the comic flaws that 
led to the downfall of a truly great hero, 
cutting him off on the brink of develop- 
ment to a yet nobler self. Save for the 
lighter tone used in depicting the failings 
of his characters—a lightness very little 
in evidence in The Tragic Comedians but 
much so in the early portions of The Or- 
deal of Richard Feverel—there is no es- 
sential difference between the comic fail- 
ings of Meredith’s tragic heroes and the 
tragic flaws ascribed to the protagonists 
of Greek drama. Even in his purest com- 
edies, such as The Egoist, folly is fraught 
with painful consequences, both to the 
comic hero and to those affected by his 
selfish blunders. In the tragedies the 
Meredithian hero is not simply comic, 
but is to be designated as 

a tragic comedian: that is, a grand pretender, a 
self-deceiver, one of the lividly ludicrous, whom 
we cannot laugh at, but must contemplate, to 
distinguish where their character strikes the 
note of discord with life; for otherwise, in the 
reflection of their history, life will seem a thing 
demoniacally inclined by fits to antic and dive 
into gulfs. The characters of the hosts of men 
are of the simple order of the comic; not many 


are of a stature and a complexity calling for the 
junction of the two Muses to name them.3 


It almost goes without saying, then, 
that Meredith’s tragedies are essentially 
tragedies of character, which bear out the 
claim of his tragic poem, “Modern 
Love”’: 

In tragic life, God wot, 

No villain need be! Passions spin the plot: 

We are betrayed by what is false within.‘ 


3 George Meredith, The Tragic Comedians (Me- 
morial ed.; London, 1910), chap. xix. 

‘George Meredith, “Modern Love,” stanza 
XLII, in Poetical Works (London, 1912), p. 152. 
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For the most part, the comedy of 
Meredith’s tragic novels is of the type to 
further the end of tragedy, as it bares the 
human failings that gradually bring 
about, and at last precipitate, the tragic 
conclusion. Shakespeare’s plays reveal 
comic irony to be one of the truest touch- 
stones of genuine tragedy; and as Mere- 
dith’s comedy, in conformity with his 
description of the quality in his essay on 
the comic spirit, is intellectual, serious, 
and corrective, it coalesces naturally 
with the sterner emotions required in a 
tragic outcome. A powerful exponent of 
the comic spirit like Cervantes, Meredith 
wrote, frequently fuses “the Tragic sen- 
timent with the Comic narrative,”’ with 
resultant “lights of Tragedy in his laugh- 
ter.’’s’ By combining depth of feeling with 
the purely intellectual response which he 
designates as “‘comic,”’ Meredith in sev- 
eral of his own novels works from a light- 
er mood to catastrophes of stark tragedy. 
The “comic” flaws of his tragic heroes 
(usually pride and blindness, often ac- 
companied by rash passion—all diver- 
gences from the rational ideal) lead to 
utter disaster and to a tragic waste of 
noble human beings over whom, even in 
their defeat and death, the oblique rays 
of the Comic Spirit still linger. 


II 


“**There are women in the world, my 
son!’”’ Sir Austin Feverel warns eight- 
een-year-old Richard: 


It is when you encounter them that you are 
thoroughly on trial. It is when you know them 
that life is either a mockery to you, or, as some 
find it, a gift of blessedness. They are our ordeal. 
Love of any human object is the soul’s ordeal; 
and they are ours, loving them, or not.‘ 


5 George Meredith, On the Idea of Comedy and of 
the Uses of the Comic Spirit (New York, 1923), p. 78. 


6 George Meredith, The Ordeal of Richard Feverel 
(Memorial ed.; London, 1909), chap. xxi. 
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Sir Austin, embittered by the elope- 
ment of his wife, to whom he had given 
his whole heart, with his best friend, to 
whom he had given his complete con- 
fidence, had failed in this ordeal and had 
written cynically in The Pilgrim’s Scrip, 
his book of original aphorisms: “I expect 
that Woman will be the last thing civil- 
ized by Man’ and other similar com- 
ments on the sex. He had transferred all 


his wounded affection to the baby Rich- . 


ard and had determined to play the part 
of Providence to his son, rearing him ac- 
cording to a scientific System of his own 
devising by which he would keep him 
pure in mind and body and finally choose 
for him a suitable bride, thus preparing 
him effectively to accomplish some worth- 
while work in the world. The reader is 
warned almost from the start that the 
infallible System is doomed to failure, 
first, because Sir Austin sets himself in 
opposition to nature, the real Providence 
of the story, even while he eulogizes it, 
and, second, because he is motivated by 
selfish possessiveness and pride as well 
as by virtuous ambition for his son. 
“Love of any human object is the soul’s 
ordeal’’; and Sir Austin goes down to de- 
feat in his paternal ordeal also, letting 
his ‘“Manichaean tendency... . which 
was partly at the bottom of the System’’® 
triumph over his better feeling. He gives 
ear to the devil and hardens his heart; 
and Richard, as he passes through his 
romantic ordeal, finds himself thwarted 
and tempted rather than aided. 

Sir Austin, in spite of his love and his 
fine aims, proves himself too much the 
hypocrite to deserve the reader’s pity, 
which goes almost wholly to his victims. 
Irony, rather, is his portion, as he fails to 
approve the very bride who might have 
made his System a success, because he 


7 Ibid., chap. i. 8 [bid., chap. xxxiii. 
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chose her not and knew her not; just as 
he does the right thing all too late, plead- 
ing with Richard to come home to his 
father and his wife after he has held him 
at bay long enough for all the mischief 
to be accomplished. 

Lucy, who is everything that both 
Richard and Sir Austin can desire, is 
wholly a tragic victim; but Richard is not 
so. It is true that, had his father not in- 
terfered with his romance, he would have 
escaped the temptations that led him 
astray, for up to that point he appears to 
be doing the System credit; yet he in- 
herits Sir Austin’s rashness and diaboli- 
cally stubborn pride, as is seen early, in 
his dealings with Farmer Blaize and his 
boy associates. When, kept away from 
his wife by Sir Austin’s injured pride, 
Richard falls victim to the siren, Mrs. 
Mount, whom he innocently hoped to re- 
form, he feels that he has corrupted him- 
self utterly and passionately decides to 
abandon himself to the devil. Saved from 
this by the repentant Mrs. Mount, he 
exiles himself in Germany, tearing up 
unread all letters that come from his 
wife and father, rashly overdoing his re- 
morse while he leaves Lucy to shift for 
herself. The fatal duel is fought unneces- 
sarily just after the reconciliation with 
Lucy and his father—which might, in 
spite of all, have given the story a happy 
ending—because the devil wins the 
“Magian Conflict’? within him and leads 
him to sacrifice Lucy’s happiness as well 
as his own to angry pride and desire for 
revenge for his own fall, as well as for the 
plot against Lucy. Richard’s tragedy is 
basically one of character, although his 
father is largely responsible for provid- 
ing the fatal circumstances. Systems in 
general share the blame, however; the 
cold science of the doctors as opposed to 


9 Ibid., chap. xliv. 
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the needs of human nature keeps Lucy 
from Richard in the hospital and causes 
her death from brain fever. 

It is evident that in tone the novel 
progresses from the comic to the tragic 
spirit—from the comedy of typical boy- 
ish belligerence running riot until cor- 
rected by the wisdom of Austin Went- 
worth, through the idyllic love scenes, in 
which the ecstatic wonder and laughter 
of innocent youth mingle with the beauty 
of the natural setting and the happy- 
island atmosphere suggested by the ‘‘Fer- 
dinand and Miranda” chapter title, 
through the sufferings and evil conse- 
quences of the separation of the lovers, 
on to the tragic conclusion. In general, 
the irony becomes less playful and more 
ominous as the novel proceeds, until, in 
the final chapters, fun has disappeared 
and the irony is wholly bitter. 

Perhaps in this novel more than in any 
other Meredith achieves an effective 
tragic contrast by a full presentation of 
both light and dark. His own belief in the 
power of such a juxtaposition is expressed 
when he describes Lucy’s superstitious 
fears as she fondles her substitute wed- 
ding ring: ‘‘All the bliss it gives her casts 
all the deeper shadow on what is to 
come.’’*® Having known and laughed at 
the boy Richard and seen his promise 
and having been brought under the spell 
of his ideal young romance, we are in a 
position to feel all the more poignantly 
his betrayal and defeat. Tragically in- 
herent in nearly every one of the great 
scenes of The Ordeal is the reader’s con- 
sciousness of the beauty that is and 
might be, with the frustration that will 
be; for Meredith lightly and subtly, but 
clearly, foreshadows his tragic conclusion 
from the beginning, letting be heard 
above his bright landscape the faint but 
sure rumble of thunder that warns of the 


Ibid., chap. xxx. 
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coming storm. We are told more than 
once that the System is to fail. When 
Prince Ferdinand first finds Miranda, for 
example— 

then truly the System triumphed, just ere it was 
to fall; and could Sir Austin have been content 
to draw the arrow to the head, and let it fly, 
when it would fly, he might have pointed to his 
son again, and said to the world, “Match him!” 
Such keen bliss as the youth had in the sight of 
her, an innocent youth alone has powers of soul 
in him to experience.” 


This implies also that Richard will never 
fulfil his high promise. Moreover, we 
know the lovers destined to defeat before 
their first interview has fairly begun: 

If these two were Ferdinand and Miranda, 


Sir Austin was not Prospero, and was not pres- 
ent, or their fates might have been different.” 


When their joy in love is at its height, 
Richard mentions Lucy’s dream— 

.... that we were floating over the shadow of 
the Abbey to the nuns at work by torchlight 
felling the cypress, and they handed us each a 
sprig. Why, darling, it was the best omen in the 
world, their felling the old trees."3 


As they actually get out of a boat, Lucy 
‘mimics awe and feels it a little, ‘the 
cypress does point towards us. O Rich- 
ard! it does!’ "4 Soon after, the sight of 
Adrian causes her to feel a frightening 
presentiment. At the time of their elope- 
ment the lovers have already suffered 
long separation, and Lucy’s happiness is 
much disturbed by fear. She looks “a 
captive borne to the sacrifice.’ The 
night before the ceremony, Mrs. Berry 
does not guess “Time to be the poor 
child’s enemy Old Time gazes 
grimly ahead.”* 

After a year of separation from his 
wife, in which he has sinned, repented, 
and exiled himself, Richard learns that 


"4 Tbid., chap. xx. 
[bid., chap. xxvi. 
Thid., chap. xxxv. 


™ Tbid., chap. xv. 
Ibid. 
"3 Ibid., chap. xx. 
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he has a son, and he wanders through the 
hot, moonlit German forest with sur- 
charged heart. Then the thunder speaks, 
the leaves sing, and large drops of cool- 
ing, cleansing rain fall. Scenting meadow- 
sweet, he stoops to feel for it and discov- 
ers a tiny leveret, which he places on his 
hand in his breast. As the little creature 
licks his hand, a change is wrought with- 
in him; he has a vision of his wife and 
child and with it “a sense of purification 
so sweet heshuddered again and again.’’”” 
Nature has spoken and restored Richard, 
who now starts for home; and the reader 
almost grows hopeful, in spite of earlier 
hints to the contrary, that all will yet be 
well. In this wonderfully real and poetic 
chapter there is no presage of evil. It is a 
beautiful representation again of the “‘is 
and might be”; the “will be” resumes 
when Richard receives at his hotel the 
letter from Mrs. Mount, enlightening 
him that his seduction was part of Lord 
Mountfalcon’s plot against Lucy. The 
Magian Conflict that possessed him dur- 
ing the rick-burning episode of his child- 
hood rages once more, and he engages to 
fight a duel with Lord Mountfalcon. 

In one of the master-scenes of dra- 
matic literature, Meredith depicts the re- 
union of Richard and Lucy, which so 
quickly becomes a final parting. Both 
run the gamut of contrasting emotions: 
the passionate joy of meeting, Richard’s 
anguished confession and Lucy’s care 
for nothing save that he loves her and 
has returned, Richard’s wonder at his 
sleeping child, and then the renewal of 
the conflict between his two natures. 
Happiness is within his grasp and may 
remain if he so chooses. 

Might he not stop with them? Might he not 
relinquish that devilish pledge? Was not divine 
happiness here offered to him?—If foolish Rip- 


ton had not delayed to tell him of his interview 
with Mountfalcon all might have been well. 


Ibid., chap. xiii. 
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But pride said it was impossible. And then in- 
jury spoke. For why was he thus base and spot- 
ted to the darling of his love? A mad pleasure in 
the prospect of wreaking vengeance on the vil- 
lain who had laid the trap for him, once more 
blackened his brain. If he would stay he could 
not. So he resolved, throwing the burden on 
Fate. The struggle was over, but oh, the pain!** 


He goes to the window, sees the half- 
moon over the lake, and reminds Lucy 
that they rowed there one night and saw 
the shadow of the cypress. The early 
foreshadowing thus ties up with the last, 
just before the catastrophe. Lucy’s agony 
and piteous pleading when she learns 
that her husband means to go away 
again, although she cannot guess why, 
almost stays him, but “summoning the 
powers of hell’’’® he kisses her and rushes 
off. Ironically, three persons have known 
of Richard’s intention and meant to pre- 
vent him in the morning. As is usually 
the case in tragedy, human folly is abet- 
ted by chance circumstance. 

So the worst in Richard triumphs in 
spite of nature’s special pleading, as the 
System, defeated in its aim, by its evil 
consequences overcomes nature’s whole- 
some influence. From the time of Sir 
Austin’s first interference between Rich- 
ard and Lucy the trend of events has 
been steadily downward, although re- 
tarded twice, by Richard’s marriage and 
by his purification in the German forest; 
but Sir Austin, the System, and unfavor- 
able chance prove relentless, and the 
catastrophe comes, all the darker and the 
more ironical because of the contrasting 
scenes of light and hope. 

At this point in the story one feels 
that, whatever the outcome of the duel, 
Richard’s character and future happiness 
have been marred by the tragic ordeal he 
has passed through, for Richard never 
can be really happy without a sense of 
unsullied honor—his determination to 


"8 Tbid., chap. xliv. 19 Ibid. 
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fight shows how embittered he is. The 
death of Lucy is not inevitable, and the 
novel might have ended in a sort of “‘Al- 
cestis” reconciliation; yet Lucy’s death 
does not lack the necessary motivation, 
and it serves to emphasize, moreover, the 
principal theme of the book, since it is 
caused by the inhuman “‘System’’ of the 
doctors, who refuse to let her see the 
wounded Richard. Lucy’s last ordeal, fol- 
lowing as it does the emotional upheaval 
of sudden, second parting, when hope, 
risen high after a long period of self-con- 
trol, had been changed to the anguish of 
fear and grief, is not unnaturally the 
point at which endurance breaks. Sir 
Austin is the primary agent in his son’s 
fall, and Lucy becomes the perfectly in- 
nocent victim of the folly of both of them. 

The final scene is one of unrelieved 
agony, as Lucy calls for Richard in her 
delirium and Richard, powerless to go 
to her, shouts in answer from another 
room. Lucy’s death kills the vital fire 
within Richard, and his physical recov- 
ery is more terrible than his death would 
have been. Lady Blandish writes to Aus- 
tin Wentworth: 

Richard will never be what he promised. .. . . 
Have you noticed the expression in the eyes of 
blind men? That is just how Richard looks, as 
he lies there silent in his bed—striving to image 
her on his brain.*° 
Save for such poise as always results from 
an artistic presentation, the story ends 
without relief for the reader’s feelings; 
with only a bitter tragic irony, reinforced 
by the cool presence of Sir Austin and 
Systems, the culprits without whom all 
would have terminated so very different- 
ly. Sir Austin maintains an outward com- 
posure throughout the entire spectacle 
and even finds it in his heart to blame 
Lucy for her lack of control. His fine 
aphorisms notwithstanding, Sir Austin 
remains the arch-egoist and sentimental- 
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ist. He suffers, but even now, as always, 
we are certain that he will place the 
blame for the catastrophe anywhere ex- 
cept on himself. 

The main plot thread of Richard and 
his father is repeated in the disastrous 
control of Clare by her mother, who, 
while she talks of the folly of her broth- 
er’s System, imposes one of her own upon 
her daughter. First, in her zeal for a 
match, she teaches Clare to be so ador- 
ingly submissive to Richard that he fails 
to take much notice of her; then when 
Richard has married Lucy, she seeks to 
set all right for her daughter by marrying 
her to a middle-aged admirer of her own. 
Clare’s passion for Richard causes her so 
to loathe her unnatural relationship to 
her husband that she finds escape, and 
redemption from Richard’s scorn, in her 
first daring act—suicide. Clare is a deep- 
ly pathetic figure, but she seems some- 
what negative and shadowy in compari- 
son to the vividly charming, competent, 
and courageous Lucy. 

Not only are Richard and Lucy very 
human individuals; they are also the 
very spirit of youth personified. In their 
early love scenes, life becomes a beautiful 
enchantment, and nature is seen only 
through their charmed eyes—dewy 
meadow and lake in the Ferdinand and 
Miranda meeting, rich sunset passing to 
moonlight over woodland and lake in “A 
Diversion upon a Penny-Whistle.”” Na- 
ture is not only a poetic background for 
the story and a means of presenting 
mood; it is also, and supremely in the 
“Nature Speaks” chapter, a living power 
and source of healing and strength. The 
German forest is seen realistically 
through Richard’s eyes as it creates his 
new mood, restoring him when he feels 
his kinship with it. Through this the- 
matic contact with the spirit of nature, 
its early revelation of the world through 
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youthful eyes, and its rich poetry, the 
novel achieves elevation, universality, 
and that stirring contrast upon which the 
tragedy mainly depends—the joy of 
beauty and innocence, and its foolish and 
terrible destruction by the forces of evil. 
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The noble Lucy and Richard (for Rich- 
ard is to be so classified in spite of his 
flaws of temperament) become part of 
nature’s tragic waste, Richard being left 
to a half-life of remorse and arrested de- 
velopment. 


“TL ycidas”’ 


EDWARD WAGENKNECHT' 


Ix A famous passage which is still wor- 
thy of frequent quotation (lest men 
should forget how completely wrong even 
a very great man may be), Dr. John- 
son complained of “Lycidas,” among 
many other things, that “‘the diction is 
harsh, the rhymes uncertain, and the 
numbers unpleasing.”” There is no pas- 
sion in it, “for passion runs not after 
remote allusions and obscure opinions.” 
“Tts form is that of a pastoral; easy, vul- 
gar, and therefore disgusting. .... ” It 
was absurd of Milton to suggest that he 
and King had shared the rustic life, for 
“we know that they never drove afield, 
and that they had no flocks to batten. 
....” But, besides all these, the poem had 
“yet a grosser fault. With these trifling 
fictions are mingled the most awful and 
sacred truths, such as ought never to be 
polluted with such irreverent combina- 
tions.” All in all, “surely no man could 
have fancied that he read ‘Lycidas’ with 
pleasure, had he not known the au- 
thor.” 

Some of Johnson’s charges are due to 
his defective taste in poetry, a native 
insensitiveness. Some are due to his ig- 
norance of the pastoral tradition. Some 

* Department of English, Illinois Institute of 
Technology. His latest books are Cavalcade of the 
English Novel (Holt) and a Book-of-the-Month Club 
premium, The Fireside Book of Christmas Stories 
(Bobbs-Merrill). 


2 Samuel Johnson, “Milton,” in The Lives of the 
Poets. 


were determined by a narrow religious 
prejudice. But what is to be said of his 
objection that the poem is lacking in 
passion? 

If this means simply that Milton did 
not passionately lament Edward King 
qua Edward King, that he did not feel 
for him as Tennyson felt for Hallam, 
then Johnson is dead right. We have no 
evidence that the two young men were 
ever intimate, but that in itself is not 
very important. What is more to the 
point is that the poem itself contains no 
line to indicate that the dead man ever 
meant anything to his elegist as an indi- 
vidual. 

In an excellent study of Milton, Pro- 
fessor Tillyard attempts to save the 
poem by throwing the poet himself to 
the lions. Edward King is not the real 
subject of “ Lycidas,”’ he argues, but only 
the nominal subject. “Fundamentally 
Lycidas concerns Milton himself... . . 
To support this argument he cites the 
indisputable facts that the poet’s first 
lines concern not King but Milton and 
that he distinctly expresses the hope that 
what he is now doing for King some oth- 
er poet may some day be willing to do for 
him. 


So may some gentle muse 

With lucky words favor my destined urn, 

And as he passes turn, 

And bid fair peace be to my sable 
shroud [ll. 19-22]. 
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“The introduction, lines 1 to 24, thus 
ends on Milton’s possible death.” 

But Professor Tillyard is not satisfied 
to stop here. His Milton is yet more spe- 
cific in his egoism. So Professor Tillyard 
goes on to emulate the “modern” biog- 
rapher, who must tell us, at every junc- 
ture, just what now passed through his 
subject’s mind. Milton writes ‘‘ Lycidas”’ 
on the eve of a foreign journey; and, 
while he describes King’s death by 
drowning, what he is actually thinking of 
is his own possible death by the same 
means while on that journey! 

Milton was a poet, King had written verse 
too. King had made a voyage on the sea, Milton 
was about to make voyages. How could Milton 
have missed the idea that ke might make the 
analogy complete by getting drowned, like 
King, also? At a time when, through plagues 
and what not, life was less secure than in mod- 
ern times of peace, Milton, having sacrificed so 
much to his great ambition, must anyhow, as 
the time of preparation drew to an end, have 
dwelt on the thought that it might be all for 
nothing.’ 


The present writer has no intention of 
denying that (like Dante and unlike 
Shakespeare), Milton was a great egoist. 
Any writer from whose publications one 
can extract so substantial a collection of 
“utterances upon himself and his works” 
as Professor Diekhoff has extracted from 
Milton’s* must be an egoist. I use the 
word descriptively and without preju- 
dice; I doubt (though there is no need to 
debate the matter here) that the egoist 
is necessarily ‘“‘selfish.”” No man whose 
life is on record was ever much more in- 
tensely preoccupied with himself than 
Robert Louis Stevenson; yet, full of 
faults as Stevenson’s character was, he 
was generous to the point of recklessness. 

3 E. M. W. Tillyard, Milion (New York: Lincoln 
MacVeagh, Dial Press, 1930), pp. 80-83. 


‘John S. Diekhoff, Milton on Himself (New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1939). 
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Milton’s egoism, at any rate, has always 
been recognized, and Professor Tillyard 
himself has pointed out’ that this is the 
reason why people are likely to “feel 
personally” about Milton. ‘You cannot 
hate Shakespeare, because if you begin, 
Proteus-like he changes into the form of 
what you love the best. But Milton in 
his greater works offers the unchanging 
front of his colossal personality.”’ I agree 
with the critic also that intense personal 
feeling, even in the narrower sense, is 
present in both the great digressions of 
“Lycidas”—the discussion of fame (Il. 
64-84) and the attack on base hireling 
shepherds (Il. 108-31). Neither have I 
any doubt that when Milton asks 

Were it not better done as others use, 

To sport with Amaryllis in the shade, 

Or with the tangles of Neaera’s hair? 

[ll. 67-69], 


he is questioning not merely the dead 
man’s way of life but his own. This, to be 
sure, is the kind of thing which, as Pro- 
fessor Tillyard himself would say, “can- 
not be proved; it can only be deduced 
from the impression the poem leaves.’’* 
Yet so much all attentive readers of the 
poem have always felt. 

But this is a very different thing from 
saying that, since Milton was not deeply 
concerned about the death of King as an 
individual, what he was concerned with 
was the possible death of John Milton 
himself on his impending European tour! 
The real subject of “Lycidas” is not Ed- 
ward King gua Edward King. The real 
subject of “Lycidas,” then, must be 
John Milton gua John Milton. This does 
not at all follow. There is an either-or 
antithesis here which the student of the 
poetic imagination may well refuse to 
accept. And it is important for more than 


5 Op. cit., pp. 367-68. 
6 Tbid., p. 80. 
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the understandingof ‘“‘Lycidas” that he 
should do so. 

Milton was not interested in Edward 
King gua Edward King, but he was in- 
tensely interested in Edward King as a 
type of unfulfilment. Or, as Virginia 
Woolf might have put it, he was not in- 
terested in Edward King but he was in- 
terested in Edward Kingness. Here was 
a richly-endowed young man, for Milton 
stresses King’s poetic achievements— 

he knew 

Himself to sing, and build the lofty rhyme 

{ll. ro-11]— 


who had consecrated all his gifts to the 
service of his country and his God. (For 
King, at the time of his death, was pre- 
paring for the Christian ministry.) 
What kind of world is it in which such 
a life can be snuffed out, cast aside, wast- 
ed, before (through no fault of its own) 
it has had a chance to render the service 
for which it is so eminently fitted? How 
can a young man—how can any young 
man—feel at home in such a world? How 
can he go on living without first having 
made some attempt to think this prob- 
lem through? 

Here is the old mystery of evil in one 
of its most acute forms. Milton was to 
meet it again, much later, in a very dif- 
ferent form, when he lost his eyesight, as 
the noble sonnet, ““On His Blindness” 
shows. And here he was to try the com- 
fort of: 


God doth not need 
Either man’s work or his own gifts. .... 


But few thoughtful men can ever have 
grown to manhood without encountering 
it in some form. 

It came to Milton, one must admit, 
much less acutely than it was later to 
come to Tennyson, for Tennyson deeply 
loved the man through whom it was 
brought to him: 
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My Arthur, whom I shall not see 
Till all my widowed race be run; 
Dear as the mother to the son, 

More than my brothers are to me.’ 
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Tennyson’s struggle, consequently, was 
far more intense—more protracted and 
more terrible—than Milton’s. The solu- 
tion finally attained was, therefore, of 
deeper significance. But the two men 
faced the same intellectual problem, and 
neither was able to find any hope out- 
side the Christian faith in immortality. 

In a sense, then, it s a personal prob- 
lem with which Milton is concerned. It 
was a personal problem also with which 
Tennyson was concerned. Poetry is in- 
evitably personal. The poet speaks be- 
cause he must; the reader may, if he 
chooses, think his thoughts after him. 
Only the politician and the journalist— 
and both only when they are at their 
worst—can express ideas and emotions 
which they do not entertain but which 
they hope, for some ulterior reason, to 
persuade their readers or their constitu- 
ents to accept. But there is a great dif- 
ference between being the kind of poet 
Milton was, or the kind of poet that 
Tennyson was, and being what T. S. 
Eliot has happily described as “the poet 
talking to himself.’”’ And there is a world 
of difference, again, between using per- 
sonal experience as a door through which 
to enter into human experience and being 
touched by the death of another man 
simply because “My God! that might 
happen to me!” 

There is no evidence to indicate that 
Milton did that. What he did was some- 
thing which the imaginative man finds 
it almost impossible to avoid doing. And 
Hamlet, the great type of the imagina- 
tive man in the English drama, had done 
it before him. 


7 In Memoriam, IX, ll. 16-20. 
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The particular form in which the 
problem of evil challenged Hamiet was 
very different from that in which ‘it chal- 
lenged Milton and Tennyson, but the 
first part of In Memoriam is sufficiently 
full of Shakespearean echoes to make it 
clear that Tennyson was not quite una- 
ware of following in the Prince’s foot- 
steps. 

One writes, that “Other friends remain,” 

That “Loss is common to the race”— 


And common is the commonplace, 
And vacant chaff well meant for grain. 


That loss is common would not make 

My own less bitter, rather more: 

Too common! Never morning wore 
To evening but some heart did break.* 


In exactly this fashion did the Queen 
of Denmark try to comfort her son in his 
sables: 

Thou know’st ’tis common; all that lives 


must die, 
Passing through nature to eternity. 


She even has the untested, quite un- 
meaningful, kind of belief which is all she 
knows as faith, the kind of belief that 
Tennyson himself possessed before the 
death of Hallam made senseless confusion 
of his life, as distinguished from the true 
faith of which he had possessed himself 
by 1850, at the end of his long spiritual 
struggle. And her son has no heart to say 
more in reply than 


Ay, madam, it is common. 
She continues, 


If it be, 
Why seems it so particular with thee?? 


There is no hope that they can ever 
understand each other after that. It is 
a matter of Eyes confronting No-Eyes. 
The Queen is a shallow, well-meaning, 


8 Jbid., VI, ll. 1-8. Italics mine. 
9 Hamlet, Act I, scene 2, ll. 72-75. 


unimaginative woman. There are no 
lachrymae rerum in her world; we shall 
never hear her cry, “But yet the pity of 
it, Iago! O Iago, the pity of it, Iago!”’ 
She is rather like Mark Sabre’s wife: 


To Mabel there was nothing mysterious in 
birth, or in living, cr in death. She simply would 
not have understood had she been told there 
was any mystery in these things. One was born, 
one lived, one died. What was there odd about 
it? Nor did she see anything mysterious in the 
intense preoccupation of an insect, or the as- 
tounding placidity of a primrose growing at the 
foot of a tree. An insect—you killed it. A flower 
—you plucked it. What’s the mystery??* 


But she has said the very worst thing she 
could possibly have chosen to say to 
Hamlet. 

For to Hamlet, as to any man of feel- 
ing or imagination, the mere fact that the 
thing is common is the very best possible 
reason why he cannot, by any manner of 
means, bring himself to endure it. If this 
were a unique experience, if he were the 
only man to whom this terrible thing had 
ever happened—well, his shoulders are 
broad, and he might be able to endure. 
It is the very fact that he now knows that 
the thing that is happening to him is 
happening again and again, to unnum- 
bered multitudes all over this pain- 
soaked earth, that it has been happening 
since the world began and will go on hap- 
pening until the heavens are rolled up 
like a scroll—it is this realization that 
puts into his mind the hideous suspicion 
that there is something rotten at the 
heart of life. 

In a way, of course, Hamlet had al- 
ways known that fathers die; he had al- 
ways known that women are false. But 
never before had the thing come home to 
him. ‘The curse never fell upon our na- 


© A. S. M. Hutchinson, Jf Winter Comes (Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown & Co., 1921), p. 36. 
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tion till now. I never felt it till now.’™ 
What was known intellectually had re- 
mained quite unrealized emotionally. 
Now his time has come; now his eyes are 
open. And the unhappy result is that, 
not content with bearing his own burden, 
he must feel himself weighted down with 
the sorrows of all the world. In plain 
prose he is a human being, cursed with 
the disease of thought. He begins with 
particular instances; he begins with a 
particular instance—his own. But he 
reasons his way through to general prin- 
ciples. 

There is nothing selfish, nothing ego- 
tistical in that. On the contrary, this is 
the only way in which, the limitations of 
the imagination being what they are, the 
mind of the race can work in its present 
phase of development. For the decent 
man, this is the only way out; for as Al- 
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bert Schweitzer, the great missionary- 
hero of Lambaréné, tells us, 

He who has been delivered from pain must 
not think he is now free again, and at liberty to 
take up life just as it was before, entirely forget- 
ful of the past. He is now a “man whose eyes are 
open” with regard to pain and anguish, and he 
must help to overcome those two enemies (so 
far as human power can control them) and to 
bring to others the deliverance which he has 
himself enjoyed. 

The mind of a great creative artist 
does not, perhaps, work in quite that 
fashion. But in his own way the artist 
does identify himself with humanity, and 
since, as an artist, he can only illustrate 
universal principles as they manifest 
themselves in particular instances, he in- 
evitably feels a certain predisposition or 
commitment to the road that Hamlet 
traveled. John Milton’s feet followed no 
ignobler pathway. 


Anthony Trollope Today 


JOHN H. WILDMAN™ 


I F ANTHONY TROLLOPE had lived during 
World War II, he would have observed 
an annoyingly unexcited schedule in a 
frantic job; and, as a liaison officer, he 
would have written dispassionately on 
the theme of ambition between the 
bumps in a journey by jeep. As a matter 
of fact, in his even way, he would have 
made the world too comfortably practical 
to be real; and so he would emerge in his 
accustomed role as a romanticist, and his 
strongest appeal would be, as usual, to 
the instinct of escape. 

Incidentally, his carefully scheduled 
publications would be highly popular; 


! The Merchant of Venice, Act III, scene 1, ll. 
89-90. 


their only public enemy would be the pa- 
per shortage. The prediction is not rash; 
for today, his novels are enjoying an im- 
mense popularity, the only serious handi- 
cap to which is the paper shortage. The 
basis of his appeal remains the same: 
an escape through instincts and settings 
which are seemingly remote but, in es- 
sence, familiar. 

It is almost impossible to buy any of 
his Barsetshire novels in London book- 
shops. At Hatchard’s or Bumpus’ or 
Foyle’s, the answer is invariably the 
same: “‘We’re completely sold out. We 


* Department of English, Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, author of Anthony Trollope’s England 
(“Brown University Studies,” Vol. V [1940)]). 
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wish we had copies: we could sell any 
number.” The same is true of Heffer’s 
at Cambridge and Blackwell’s at Oxford. 
In reply to a letter, Basil Blackwell 
wrote: “The Barsetshire novels remain 
the most popular..... His novels are 
for the most part unobtainable because 
there has been a greatly increased inter- 
est in his work, and a greatly reduced pa- 
per quota, so that editions are smaller 
than in times of peace.”” The same note 
is struck in a letter from Heffer and Sons: 
“We should say that the novel most fre- 
quently asked for is‘ Barchester Towers,’ 
followed by the rest of the Barchester 
novels. The scarcity of his works in book- 
shops is the result both of the smallness 
of editions and of the tremendous revival 
of all Victorian and earlier classics, but in 
Trollope more than in anyone else.”’ The 
Oxford University Press, referring to the 
thirty-two works by Trollope published 
in the “‘World’s Classics,” remarks: “ All 
of these books are in very great demand 
at the present time, and the demand has 
certainly become much greater since the 
war. Perhaps the most popular title is 
Barchester Towers, and the most popular 
group is the Barchester Series, Framley 
Parsonage and The Warden being in espe- 
cially great demand. It is unfortunately 
a fact that it is difficult to purchase any 
of Trollope’s novels in bookshops owing 
to the fact of the greater popularity of 
his books since the war, also because we 
are quite unable to meet the demand ade- 
quately on account of the acute shortage 
of paper, as well as to printing and bind- 
ing difficulties due to severe depletion of 
labou:..... 

‘That the demand for Trollope is not 
merely a passing whim on the part of 
people browsing in bookshops is attested 
to in a letter from Michael Sadleir. He 
writes: “....there is nothing specific 
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I can tell you about wartime sales of 
Trollope novels except that (as any sec- 
ond-hand bookseller will confirm) copies 
have only to appear of the novels in any 
edition to be instantly bought up. 
‘World’s Classics’ editions of Trollope 
which used to be sold at about half-a- 
crown a volume now find buyers willing 
to pay anything up to 10/-; and this de- 
mand from readers rather than collectors 
extends to bad and rebound copies of 
original editions whose price has risen ac- 
cordingly.”’ He emphasizes the fact that 
this is a popular—a reader’s—interest in 
Trollope, rather than an antiquarian’s. 
“The price of ‘collectors’ ’ copies of first 
editions (which has been at a high level 
for some years now) has not increased so 
much as that of the reading texts. Indeed 
I should doubt whether the rise is more 
than could be accounted for by the fall 
of the value of money.” 

Sadleir’s own book, by far the best 
critical work on Trollope, has been out of 
print for some time; but the author 
writes: “‘I have revised and largely re- 
written it and the new edition should be 
published in a few months’ time. Our 
travellers report that the demand is like- 
ly to be a heavy one and I hope we shall 
be able to do a large enough edition, at 
any rate to satisfy the bulk of the or- 
ders.” 

The interest in Trollope has naturally 
extended to the radio. In the radio maga- 
zine, the Listener for December 28, 1944, 
a talk given over the B.B.C. by H. Old- 
field Box is reprinted. In a pleasant dis- 
cussion of Trollope’s appeal, entitled 
“The Decline and Rise of Anthony Trol- 
lope,” he refreshes his readers’ memories 
with some of the striking facts in the au- 
thor’s life, especially the sudden decline 
in Trollope’s popularity after the publi- 
cation of the Auéobiography in 1883; and 
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in conclusion he also emphasizes present- 
day popularity: “It is hardly reason- 
able, I suppose, to expect that his popu- 
larity will remain always at its present 
pitch. Fashions in reading are strange 
things and not easy to account for, But 
we at any rate, at the present juncture in 
the world’s history, have particular rea- 
son to be thankful to him. More, I think, 
than any other novelist, he can take us 
away from our troubles into a happy 
spacious world, a world bathed, not in 
blood, but in warm afternoon sun- 
light.” 

The London theater, also, has given 
evidence of Trollope’s popularity. His 
Last Chronicle of Barset was adapted for 
the stage by Vera Wheatley and given 
the title Scandal at Barchester. Its popu- 
larity has been what one would expect of 
Trollope’s works on the stage—not strik- 
ing, but satisfactorily solid. The play 
opened at the Lyric on October 5, 1944, 
where it was presented until December 
10. Two days later, it appeared at Wynd- 
ham’s and stayed there until its closing 
on January 6, 1945. Reviewers mainly 
commented on its pleasant coziness, its 
escape element, its lack of intense excite- 
ment, the ups-and-downs of its acting, 
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the definite appeal it would undoubtedly 
have for those who had come prepared to 
like it. They were pleasant about it, kind. 
At least three spectators agreed that the 
audiences were less benevolent but more 
definitely pleased. In retrospect, the play 
invited comparison with the present 
stage version of another nineteenth-cen- 
tury novel, Jane Austen’s Emma; for, 
whereas the latter has more universal ap- 
peal, more timeless urbanity, it is never- 
theless true that the Trollope play ex- 
hibits dramatic peaks, such as the de- 
nunciation of Mrs. Proudie or the recep- 
tion of the news about her death, which 
are not found in Emma. 


The reason for the interest in Trollope 
is obviously the escape he affords; he lets 
a reader relax into the comfortable pas- 
time of never looking beyond the English 
boundaries, except to find an unreal va- 
cation world. ‘‘To my mind,” says Basil 
Blackwell, “‘ one of the chief reasons for his 
popularity is the fact that in hardly any 
oneof his novels is one aware of Continen- 
tal political problems. The Continent is a 
place for honeymoons and holidays, and 
England had no headaches about her 
neighbors.’ Which is excuse enough for 
any man’s popularity. 


‘ 


Improving In-college and In-service 
Education of Teachers 


LENNOX GREY‘ : 


I 


H ow to expand the field of English 
mightily and simplify it drastically at 
one and the same time—that is the ques- 
tion which faces us in our preparation of 
English teachers today. 

Comfortable as it would be to return 
to “normalcy” in our college programs 
for the improvement of teaching, we can- 
not escape the plain fact that far-reach- 
ing changes must go with reconversion. 
Put as a three-point program, these 
needs seem inescapable. 

1. We must expand to meet the revo- 
lution in communication which has come 
in the last twenty years—through talk- 
ing pictures, radio, television, graphics— 
by means of which millions of people are 
gaining literary and linguistic experi- 
ence at least as broad as that in books. 
Probably a third of our time in prepara- 
tion will have to go into these communi- 
cation arts related to printed literature, 
if we want to be qualified teachers and 
guides for modern youth. 

2. We must simplify sharply our 
study of printed literature, aiming at 
essentials. We must frankly recognize 
that the accumulations of literature, 
literary history, interpretation, and criti- 
cism in the last fifty years have made the 
field unmanageable for most teachers 
and bewildering and oppressive to all 
but a few high-school and college stu- 
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dents. We must focus on a manageable 
number of writings as symbols of hu- 
man growth, at home and abroad, to 
serve explicitly as touchstones to which 
other independent readings can be sig- 
nificantly related. 

3. We must both expand and simplify 
by placing balanced emphasis on all 
five skills involved in communication— 
observing, reading, writing, listening, 
speaking. This means sharp selection 
from the best we know of oral and writ- 
ten usage (idiom as well as grammar), 
semantics, symbolic expression in vari- 
ous mediums (since art, music, and lan- 
guage are frequently combined) of mod- 
ern communication. And all must be 
selected to work in our own communi- 
ties as well as in the world in general. 

What we are working on in our gradu- 
ate schools is only part of the problem. 
The biggest problem is to establish com- 
munication among teachers of English 
everywhere, so that we may profit from 
one another’s experience, and also to 
reach out to the experience of teachers in 
other communication-arts fields. The 
new National Council Curriculum Com- 
mission Study will bring together much 
of the experience of English teachers. 
The English Journal carries reports to 
perhaps ten thousand English teachers— 
but that means not more than one out 
of seven or eight English teachers. Since 
our best teacher education comes from 
our contacts with one another (unless 
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we simply get together to stand pat), the 
most needed step is to establish channels 
and contacts far beyond university 
courses or workshops or annual national 
conventions. Is that a job for another 
commission? 


II 


Since the purpose of this paper is to 
ask advice, not simply to give it, may I 
expand this synopsis briefly and ask you 
seriously to give your considered judg- 
ment on its several points? The questions 
are not academic or rhetorical. Your an- 
swers will help to guide us in our pro- 
gram at Teachers College and perhaps 
help to guide programs elsewhere. 

The first question on expansion had to 
do with the revolution in communication 
which we must meet—to me as revolu- 
tionary as the atomic bomb, and proba- 
bly our only safeguard against the 
atomic bomb. 

In our National Council wartime 
pamphlet on What Communication 
Means Today there appeared this state- 
ment: 


We have had four centuries of increasing 
print-mindedness, and decreasing ear-minded- 
ness. Suddenly that trend is reversed [by mo- 
tion pictures and radio]. We can hardly believe 
it. But we had better believe it, for careful sur- 
veys by the Office of Radio Research have 
shown that Americans are more inclined to be- 
lieve what they hear on the radio than what 
they read in newspapers. 

This does not mean that newspapers, print, 
and books will become obsolete, as a few ex- 
tremists fondly predict... .. Man wants such 
a record, to be able to stay with it, examine it, 
think over it, annotate it, refer to it, and not 
have it fade out at the next time signal, or with 
the shifts from the feature picture to next week’s 
previews. .... But there will be a new and 
more nearly complete interplay between movies, 
radio and print that teachers of language, liter- 
ature, and the various other communication 
arts must take constant account of [pp. 8-0]. 


To me this does not seem an extrem- 
ist position. Does it to you? Neither does 
another wartime statement in that NCTE 
pamphlet seem to me changed by so- 
called peace or the atomic bomb: 

Events of the past five years have... . driven 
home the fact that new instruments and arts of 
communication have for the first time given the 
possibility of world community, where all parts 
of the world are within instant reach of one 
man’s voice, for good or bad, and where writing, 
print and picture can be transmitted or trans- 
ported to any part of the world within a few 
hours, or at most a few days [p. 7]. 


If that does not seem extreme, can 
we doubt another statement which I 
would add to it now?—Only if we can 
learn to use these instruments and arts 
effectively for good, can we provide counter 
measure to control atomic bombs and cancel 
out more dictators. 

If that is so, who shall teach the arts 
of observing, listening, speaking, read- 
ing, and writing which give the instru- 
ments their meaning? It seems to me 
that we cannot escape prime responsi- 
bility for literature and language in them 
as well as in print. ; 

Does this mean to you sacrificing 
literature or enlarging its power? It 
means the latter to me. But it means a 
shift of emphasis. The movie is to our 
present day what the upstart stage was 
in Shakespeare’s day—with far wider 
range. Print is no longer the chief avenue 
of literary experience for most people 
and will not be even when producers of 
25-cent books bring out seventy-five 
new titles a month, as is predicted. Even 
fifteen million volumes monthly—if that 
many were read—still would not equal 
the eighty million weekly movie at- 
tendance or the comparable radio audi- 
ences. 

We cannot blink the fact that mov- 
ies and radio now provide that ‘“com- 
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monalty of culture’ which Charles 
Swain Thomas used to urge as the chief 
aim of reading books. Books now have 
come to provide differentiation in cul- 
ture rather than commonalty—as ap- 
peared in a recent survey of ninety 
students in a well-to-do New Jersey high 
school who had read an average of 4 
books apiece outside of class in the past 
year, but among whom no one book 
(among 364 books listed) had been read 
by more than nine students. Most books 
had been read by only one. Yet practi- 
cally all students had seen the ten lead- 
ing movies of the year. By no means all 
teachers had. 

It seems to me plain that we teachers 
must keep up with this commonalty. 
We must help students to interpret the 
significance of the symbols they are 
taking in—pictorial and musical as well 
as verbal. If we teachers of English 
cannot do it alone, we must co-ordinate 
our services with other communication- 
arts teachers. 

At Teachers College we have estab- 
lished a new basic course in “‘Communi- 
cation and the Communication Arts in 
the Modern Community”’ to enable high- 
school and college teachers to establish 
such co-ordination, and we have devel- 
oped courses in “Photoplay and Radio 
Drama as Communication Arts,” in 
which a candidate can take a third of his 
work for the Master’s degree. 

Does this seem to you sound—at least 
at the graduate level? 


What I have said on this first point of 
expanding into radio, movies, and com- 
munication arts plainly has general 
bearing on the second—the question of 
needed selectiveness and simplification 
of our study of printed literature in 


terms of a few essentials. What are the 
essentials? 

To me the prime essentials are the 
insight into living, particularly into de- 
signs for living, which can come to us 
through good art—helping us to see 
people and states of mind and to experi- 
ence clearly and strongly, in proportion, 
with interest and outgoing sympathy. 
Much of our literary history takes us 
the long way around to this essential— 
so long a way that many students never 
get to the essential. Exhaustive study of 
literary types can also be a long way 
around, though at least it is concerned 
with the design of the work. Biography, 
social background, history of ideas, can 
be equally circuitous. 

I would not sacrifice any of the sound 
scholarship we have accumulated. I want 
books, learned books, on all these sub- 
jects. But I would not sacrifice high- 
school and college sophomores to them. 

We have heard much of the hundred 
“‘Great Books.” I would be glad to settle 
for fifteen or twenty for our high-school 
and college students. And they would 
not all be in Mr. Hutchins’ list. 

What fifteen or twenty? Well—with 
a deep breath—let’s say Rouse’s transla- 
tion of the Odyssey; the Pocket Bible, 
and perhaps another work of oriental 
literature; Dante’s Divine Comedy, with 
Doré’s illustrations as basis for excur- 
sions into the text; Chaucer in a modern 
rendering yet to be made; Shakespeare’s 
Tempest, in a marginally annotated act- 
ing version; Cervantes’ Don Quixote; 
Goethe’s Faust, in a lively translation 
still to be made; Hugo’s Les Misérables; 
a collection of notable American essays 
and documents—Franklin, Jefferson, 
Emerson, etc.; Dickens’ David Copper- 
field; Melville’s Moby Dick; Whitman’s 
Leaves of Grass; Mark Twain’s Huckle- 
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berry Finn; Dostoevsky’s Crime and 
Punishment; Willa Cather’s My An- 
tonia; Benét’s John Brown’s Body; 
teinbeck’s The Grapes of Wrath—or 
Stewart’s Storm, if The Grapes of Wrath 
should be taboo in your community. 

Here are sixteen or seventeen books— 
leaving place for Galsworthy, Mann, 
Proust, if you wish. Substitute others 
for some of the sixteen, if you wish, or if 
you have to. But let’s not leave our 
commonalty of book culture at Shake- 
speare’s Julius Caesar or Macbeth, Scott’s 
Ivanhoe, Garland’s Son of the Middle 
Border, and other lotteries of the book- 
room. And let’s have a good share of 
American works showing our interna- 
tional makeup. 

These are such works, at any rate, as 
we are thinking of as the core of our four 
courses at Teachers College entitled the 
“Reading and Criticism of Literature,” 
“New Perspectives for Studying World 
Literature,’ “New Perspectives for 
Studying American Literature,” and 
“New Perspectives for Studying British 
Literature.” Our perspectives are those 
of the cultural anthropologist in part, 
seeing these works as harmonized pat- 
terns of symbols which men have worked 
out at various times as guides to living, 
thinking, and feeling. Comparative lit- 
erature once started hopefully to make 
use of the cultural anthropologists’ point 
of view but got sidetracked into German 
philology. 

These books can serve as common 
touchstones, then, for a very wide range 
of differentiated reading. If you want to 
talk of types, they include all major 
types. If you want to talk of literary 
history, they provide the most exciting 
epochal stages through which man has 
grown. If you want human values enough 
for any humanities course, here they are 
in memorable abundance. 
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I would scorn no device for making 
them intelligible and interesting—comic 
books, movies, Lamb’s Tales, puppet 
shows (of Faust), or the Book Review 
Digest. I would seek to have every teach- 
er skilled in popularizing them. 

I think there is no book in the list 
which is beyond the reach of normal 
sixteen- to twenty-year-olds and teachers 
who have studied how to popularize 
them. 

What do you think? 


IV 


The third point was both to “expand 
and to simplify by placing balanced 
emphasis on all five skills involved 
in communication—observing, reading, 
writing, listening, speaking.”’ The pro- 
gram of this Minneapolis convention 
is patterned in part on this range of 
communication skills. Here in conven- 
tion we must treat these skills in separate 
sections, for we are still exploring possi- 
bilities. So we are still exploring them at 
Teachers College. But in remodeled 
courses in “Development of Language 
and the Study of Language” at Teachers 
College we propose to take them up to- 
gether. And, even more important, 
through the last two years we have taken 
steps with the English group of the 
Metropolitan School Study Council to 
foster concerted attention upon them in 
the schools through a “Communication 
Skills Profile’—chiefly for guidance of 
students. The Profile has proved so help- 
ful both in high-school and college 
classes that we believe it can do much to 
foster this third aim at once of expand- 
ing and simplifying the teaching of 
skills—and to do it im service, without 
graduate work for the teachers. Scholas- 
tic magazines think so, too, and have 
made it available at very little above 
cost. You might be interested in seeing 
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the Trial Form 3 which preceded the 
scholastic restyling on exhibit down- 
stairs. In this first issue we have even 
included materials bearing on idiomatic 
usage and semantics, you will observe, 
but have not included symbolic expres- 
sion in mediums other than language, 
since most schools are not yet prepared 
to work systematically with them. The 
English Group of the Metropolitan 
School Study Council has listed this as a 
matter for further trial. 
What do you think of it? 


V 


The development of this device for 
balanced emphasis on communication 
skills, which is in keeping with the rec- 
ommendations in ‘‘Pre-induction Needs 
in Language Communication and Read- 
ing,” prepared by Professor Pooley and 
others, demonstrates what can be done 
by teachers working with one another 
rather than in graduate-school classes. 
Can we have other working groups like 
this English group of the Metropolitan 
School Study Council—a council which 
now includes more than sixty schools in 
the New York area, intent on meeting 
unmet needs? If we can, then we English 
teachers can get out of the isolation in 
which we were put by the wholesale 
abolition of departments following World 
War I as a means of stimulating correla- 
tion—an isolation due to the fact that 
most principals or superintendents have 
not been trained in English and have not 
known how to provide for the group plan- 
ning or how to channel the information 
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which teachers of English would have 
found useful. Communities with sym- 
pathetic supervisors have been better 
off. The answer is not a wholesale revival 
of departments, I believe, but larger co- 
ordinations corresponding roughly to the 
humanities in our colleges. The Harvard 
report indicates the need for something 
of the sort. I believe these can best be co- 
ordinations among the various communi- 
cation arts within schools and among 
groups of teachers of these arts outside 
schools. Note, please, that I have said 
“co-ordination”—not “integration” or 
“fusion.” 

Such co-ordination, or mutual rein- 
forcement from classroom to classroom, 
seems to me necessary if we are to meet 
the modern revolution in mass commu- 
nication, including the vast spread of 
literary and language experience through 
other mediums than print and the in- 
creasingly frequent combination of lan- 
guage with other means of symbolic ex- 
pression. 

Does it seem so to you? And if it does, 
what should those of us concerned with 
education and supervision do about 
it? What should the Council as an or- 
ganization do about it? Does it call for 
another commission—one which might 
initiate the communication-arts con- 
ferences which the National Education 
Association is still ready to underwrite to 
the extent of $2,500, and which might 
initiate a needed sequel to the Communi- 
cation Arts and the High School Victory 
Corps, entitled, say, ‘“The Communica- 
tion Arts and the United Nations’’? 

What do you suggest? 
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A Freshman Discussion Session on 


The Misanthrope” 


JOSEPH AXELROD’ 


Genrrat courses in world literature 
and special courses in drama and fiction 
are becoming more and more frequent on 
the junior college level. This work is usu- 
ally handled by members of the English 
department, although in some institu- 
tions such courses exclude English litera- 
ture itself. Materials which might aid the 
teacher of English who is giving such a 
course are all too scarce; he finds a huge 
number of manuals, monographs, and 
introductions, which deal with the life of 
the author, the sources of the work, its 
genesis, its reception, its editions, etc.; 
but these are precisely the points he 
wishes to avoid in his discussions with 
freshman and sophomore students. The 
specialists in the various foreign litera- 
tures can and should provide materials 
designed specifically for the teachers of 
these elementary courses in literature 
whose subject matter crosses the lines 
set up by our traditional university de- 
partments. 

The object in this paper is to perform 
that task, partially at least, for The Mis- 
anthro pe, which is one of the two plays by 
Moliére (the other being Tartuffe) com- 
monly found in anthologies of drama or 
world literature. But there is also a sec- 
ond and not less important purpose. 


* Instructor in Humanities in the College of the 
University of Chicago; formerly in charge of the 
Humanities General Course at Wilson Junior Col- 
lege, Chicago. The reconstructed discussion given 
here is modeled on actual discussion sessions led 
by the writer at Wilson College. 


Since these works are commonly taught 
through discussion, this paper proposes 
also to illustrate how some of the impor- 
tant points about The Misanthrope can be 
brought out by the discussion technique. 

Most classroom discussions on the 
freshman or sophomore level are not 
completely successful. In many of these 
“discussions,” the instructor actually 
does most of the talking himself; in 
others, in which the students do partici- 
pate, often more time is spent on inter- 
esting trivia about a given work than on 
the main points. The ideal discussion 
leader decides before the class meets 
what points he wishes to bring out, and 
in the classroom it is his duty (1) to keep 
the discussion going, with appropriate 
introductions and summarizations and 
without any serious breaks; (2) to stop 
short or postpone the discussion of tan- 
gential issues; (3) to regulate the speed, 
in order to cover all the points on his list; 
and (4) to make the students themselves 
express the important points, if possible, 
even if it is necessary to put the words 
into their mouths, by giving them alter- 
natives from which to choose. In a model 
discussion for freshmen, much of what 
the instructor says is in the form of a 
question, except, of course, an introduc- 
tion to a question, an occasional repeti- 
tion of a student’s idea in more precise 
language, or a summary of what has been 
said. Even if the instructor himself is 
forced to draw a given conclusion, his 
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statement is not “We may conclude then, 
that ....” but rather “May we conclude 
then, that... .?” thus eliciting at least a 
“Yes” or ““No”’ response. 

A discussion of The Misanthrope, or of 
any play, for that matter, may be divid- 
ed into three stages, covering these gen- 
eral topics: the formal aspects of the 
work; the plot movement and dramatic 
structure; the general problem or con- 
flict with which the play deals and its 
solution, if the dramatist offers one. A 
well-trained teacher of English, even if 
he has not taken specialized work in the 
foreign literature, will be able to handle 
the first two stages adequately on the 
basis of his background in English dra- 
ma. The treatment of these stages, there- 
fore, will be discussed very briefly. 

The first stage should last only a short 
time. The material concerning the formal 
aspects of the play may be presented in 
the form of short question and answer. 
Some of the points which are to be cov- 
ered are: the period in which the play was 
written; the period in which its action 
takes place; the language of the original; 
the prosody of the original and of the 
translation (most translations of Moliére 
are in prose and students will assume 
that the play was originally written in 
prose unless this point is specifically 
brought out); the number of acts; the 
number of shifts of scene (unity of place) ; 
the lapse of time between acts (unity of 
time). 

The second stage of the discussion, 
which concerns plot movement and dra- 
matic technique, should be carried on 
with constant reference to the text. Some 
of the topics to be considered are: the 
dramatist’s handling of entrances and 
exits (e.g., How does he get a particular 
character on the stage when he wants him 
there? How does he get him off? Is the 
stage ever empty within a particular 


scene?); techniques of exposition (e.g., 
Of the many possible techniques of ex- 
position, which one does our dramatist 
choose? Is it cleverly interwoven with 
action, or is it obvious?); dramatic ten- 
sion (e.g., How is suspense built up? Are 
the foreshadowings of coming events 
subtle or too obvious? Does each act end 
with a “strong curtain”’?); stage business 
(e.g., Does the play call for elaborate 
props and scenery? Are there many char- 
acters on the stage at a particular time? 
Is very much external action, like duels 
and murders, portrayed on the stage? In 
the case of The Misanthrope, probably no 
student will know that the French stage 
of the classical period was very small and 
did not accommodate crowds; the in- 
structor will have to point this out, but 
the students themselves can be made to 
say that there is little external action, 
that the characters “talk” most of the 
time, that there is little need for props 
and scenery, that the emphasis is on 
what the characters think and feel). An 
important point to be brought out in 
connection with stage business is that in 
all traditional French drama, the word 
“scene” in the text has a special mean- 
ing; a new “scene” does not mean a 
change of locale but indicates simply that 
the number of characters on the stage has 
increased or decreased; it marks there- 
fore the entrance or exit of a character 
and is important only to the stage direc- 
tor and not to the audience or to the 
reader. 

For the third stage of the discussion of 
our play, we enter the classroom itself. 


INsTRUCTOR: We have discussed the 
plot and something of the dramatic 
structure of the play, but we must not 
suppose that now we have finished talk- 
ing about it. There are some very signifi- 
cant points that we haven’t even touched 
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on. You remember that when we began 
our course, we learned that a good piece 
of literature can be appreciated on vari- 
ous levels; when a literary work tells a 
story, as The Misanthrope does, then, of 
course, there are a good many people who 
follow the story along and enjoy it but 
see nothing more. We’re now going to try 
to see what more there is to discover. 
Our first question is this: Is the drama- 
tist merely telling us a good story, or is 
he, through the story, giving us his ideas 
and his interpretation of some kind of 
problem. (No immediate response.) Well, 
let’s try to answer a simpler question 
first. What kinds of problems have some 
of the works in literature which you have 
recently read dealt with? 

A StupEnt: Some authors deal with 
religious problems. 

InstrucTOoR: Yes, there have been a 
good many novels recently that have 
dealt with religious problems. What 
other kinds of problems? 

STUDENT: Well, general social prob- 
lems—economic conditions and so on. 

Instructor: Right. What others? 

STUDENT: Some novels deal with phil- 
osophical problems, too. 

InstRuCcTOR: Yes, not only novels but 
plays and poems as well. Suppose we take 
these suggestions and apply them to this 
play. Does Moliére treat a religious prob- 
lem here? 

STUDENT: I don’t think so. There’s no 
mention of religion anywhere in the play. 

Instructor: No, there isn’t. Let’s try 
the second category that was suggested. 
Is there a social problem of some kind 
that the author wishes to make us aware 
of? 

STUDENT: Doesn’t the play give a pic- 
ture of high society in Moliére’s time? 

Instructor: Yes. You said “high” 
society. How do you know that? 
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well-educated men and women. 

InstRucTOR: That happens to be true, 
but there are other, perhaps better, indi- 
cations that the characters are members 
of the highest society of this period in 
France. What are they? 

STUDENT: The people in the play don’t 
have to work for a living. Alceste has this 
lawsuit he talks about, where he stands 
to lose a great deal of money, but from a 
financial point of view, he doesn’t seem 
to mind losing it. 

InstrucTOR: How do you know that? 

STUDENT: Well, in the first act, he says 
to Philinte 

No matter what it costs me, 


Just for the beauty of the thing, I’d rather 
My suit were lost. 


ANOTHER STUDENT: I have a passage 
that’s more specific. It’s in the last act. 
The thing may cost me twenty thousand francs, 
But for my twenty thousand francs I’ll have 


The right to rail against the wickedness 
Of human nature, and forever hate it. 


Instructor: Yes. And that passage 
shows something about the character of 
Alceste that we’ll bring up presently. 
True enough then, these people are 
wealthy. But you said, Mr. X, that they 
don’t have to work for a living. Are there 
any indications of that fact in the text? 

STUDENT: Yes. When Celiméne asks 
Acaste and Clitandre if they’re leaving, 
Acaste answers: 


Unless my presence prove importunate 
There’s nothing calls me elsewhere all day long, 


and Clitandre says: 
If I can wait upon the king at bed time 
I have no other business to engage me. 


InstrucTOR. Now that last passage 
you read throws additional light on the 
question before us. It shows, of course, 
that these people don’t have to work for 
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a living, but what additional point in the 

passage tells us that they belong to the 

highest type of French society? 
STUDENT: Clitandre’s reference to 

waiting upon the king at bedtime. 
ANOTHER STUDENT: Here’s a complete 

description. In the third act, Acaste de- 

scribes himself this way: 

I’m rich, I’m young, I’m of a family 

That well may give itself the style of noble; 


And by the rank which my extraction gives me, 
I can lay claim to almost any office.? 


InstrucTOR: Yes. You can see that 
Moliére takes pains to let his audience 
know the exact social status of his char- 
acters. Would we all agree with Mr. X, 
then, that this play gives us a picture of 
high society during Moliére’s time? (Gen- 
eral assent.) Then we’re faced immediate- 
ly with another question. Does this pic- 
ture which the play presents indicate 
whether our dramatist personally ap- 
proved or disapproved of the things he 
portrayed—r is he absolutely objective? 

STUDENT: I think he disapproves. At 
least the main character does. 

InstrucTOR: Well, then, we will have 
to find out whether the main character 
represents the author’s point of view or 
not. But, first, what are some of the 
things that Alceste disapproves of? 

STUDENT: The insincerity of the peo- 
ple, the malicious gossip, their affecta- 
tions. 

InstRuUCTOR: And what about Phil- 
inte? Does he disapprove of these petty 
vices, too? 

STUDENT: Philinte seems to be on the 
fence. He is tolerant enough of them, but 
he doesn’t indulge in these petty vices 
himself. 

* Students should be held to the text at all times 
in support of their judgments. Lack of space, how- 
ever, forbids the necessary citation of additional 


passages to illustrate subsequent points in the 
discussion. 


InstrucToR: How about the event 
that occurred just before the opening of 
the play? Remember when Alceste ac- 
cused Philinte of greeting someone with 
great warmth, and then it turned out 
that he didn’t even remember the gentle- 
man’s name? 

STUDENT: But wasn’t Philinte simply 
trying to be nice? I think it was just the 
custom of the day to greet people that 
way. He wasn’t basically insincere. 

Instructor: Yes. I think most of us 
would agree with you. What, then, may 
we conclude about Philinte’s attitude 
toward these social vices? 

STUDENT: I think he was just as much 
opposed to them as Alceste was, but he 
wasn’t quite so loud about it. 

Instructor: He is certainly conscious 
of these evils and doesn’t like them. He 
says so, remember, in the very first scene. 
But isn’t there more to it than just that 
he’s not so “‘loud’”’ as Alceste? Suppose, 
now, that a person does disapprove of 
certain practices, which we shall assume 
are very prevalent in the community in 
which he is living. What are the possible 
courses of action which he may take? 

StuDENT: He might try to reform 
them by joining a progressive party. 

STUDENT: He could leave his commu- 
nity, that is, the society in which he lives, 
and join another. 

STUDENT: But if nothing could be done 
about it, I think most people would sim- 
ply try to make the best of things. 

Instructor: Yes. The person who 
wants to adjust himself has several cours- 
es open. He might decide that actively 
fighting this evil which he dislikes would 
be useless, and therefore he tries to make 
the best of things. Or he might reject this 
“do-nothing” attitude and fight for cer- 
tain improvements. But if a person finds 
that he can’t make the adjustment, then 
he chooses another course that you’ve 
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suggested—he leaves his own community 
and settles in another. There is, however, 
another course open to him that no one 
has mentioned. 

STUDENT: Well, if a person feels ex- 
tremely bad about the evils surrounding 
him, and if nothing can be done, then 
suicide is always one way out. 

InstRucToR: Yes. Now here we have 
Philinte and Alceste who both disap- 
prove of the evils of the society in which 
they live. Which of these solutions does 
each one adopt? What about Philinte? 

STUDENT: Philinte tries to adjust him- 
self to these conditions. He says you 
can’t do anything about human nature 
and that behavior like Alceste’s only 
leads to trouble. 

Instructor: Did it actually? 

STUDENT: Yes. 

InsTRUCTOR: Can you give us an ex- 
ample? 

STUDENT: Well, the affair with Oronte 
and the sonnet. 

Instructor: Yes. Would you say, 
then, that Philinte is more practical than 
Alceste? 

STUDENT: Yes, so much so that he 
compromises with his principles. I per- 
sonally like Alceste more. 

INSTRUCTOR: Well, how does he meet 
the problem? We’ve said that Philinte’s 
solution is one of adjustment. But Al- 
ceste feels that he cannot live in a society 
that is so corrupt. Does he want to re- 
form it? 

STUDENT: He seems to have given up 
hope of reforming it, and he says he plans 
to leave society. 

Instructor: And what did he mean— 
that he was going to commit suicide? 

STUDENT: No. He says he’s going to 
live in a desert. 

Instructor: Are we to take that liter- 
ally? (No response.) No, in the seven- 
teenth century, to a Parisian, leaving 
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society meant leaving Paris—living in 
your country home in the provinces. 
Well, from what we have said so far, can 
anyone express in a few words the social 
problem around which this play re- 
volves? 

STUDENT: The evils of high society. 

InstRUCTOR: But that statement 
doesn’t include anything about the re- 
actions of these particular individuals. 

StuDENT: The relationship between 
one individual and another. 

InstrucTOR: Don’t you think it’s 
something larger in scope than that? 

STUDENT: How about this: the relation 
of the individual to society. 

Instructor: All right. Now, is this a 
general topic treated by many thinkers 
during the period we’re studying? (No 
response.) Well, all the social sciences 
were coming into their own in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, and 
many thinkers were concerned with that 
very problem. They write about the “so- 
cial contract” and try to go back to the 
origins of the relation between the indi- 
vidual and society. Well, now that we’ve 
established the general problem around 
which the play revolves, we can go back 
and try to answer a question we asked 
a little while ago. Does Moliére himself 
indicate which attitude he agrees with— 
Alceste’s or Philinte’s? Do you think he 
indicates any approval of Alceste’s be- 
havior? 

StupENT: I don’t think so. I think 
Alceste is right in his ideas, but I feel 
about him that he’s rather extreme in his 
behavior. 

Instructor: Do you think Moliére is 
making fun of that type of person? 

STUDENT: Yes. 

InstRucTOR: If we wanted to describe 
that extreme form of behavior in one 
word, how would we label it? 

STUDENT: Unsociability, perhaps? 
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InstTRUCTOR: That’s the general idea. 
If we set up two extremes in terms of ex- 
cess and deficiency, we might say that 
Alceste displays a deficiency of that qual- 
ity which we might label “sociability.” 
Is there anyone who represents the other 
extreme—who overdoes it? 

STUDENT: All these court fops do, and 
Celiméne does too, because she has all 
the characteristics that Alceste despises 
—maliciousness, insincerity, and so on. 

Instructor: Yes. What do you think 
about Alceste’s falling in love with Celi- 
méne? 

STUDENT: I think it’s part of the fun 
that Moliére is poking at Alceste. 

INSTRUCTOR: Yes, isn’t a master- 
stroke of irony that he should fall in love 
with a person so completely different 
from himself? Oh, incidentally, in our 
discussion of the plot itself there was one 
point that no one commented on, and 
that is Celiméne’s marital status. What 
was it? 

STUDENT: She’s a widow. 

Instructor: Yes. Why do you sup- 
pose Moliére made her a widow? 

STUDENT: Well, the fact that she’d 
been married once makes it a little easier 
for the audience to accept her behavior, 
I think. 

Instructor: That’s right. Well, back 
to our main point. Celiméne and Alceste, 
we said, represent the two extremes— 
excess and deficiency—with respect to 
this quality which we’ve labeled “‘socia- 
bility.”” Now what about the third major 
character, Philinte? We’ve already classi- 
fied him, as a matter of fact. What was it 
you said a while ago, Mr. X? 

STUDENT: I said he was in the middle 
of the road. 

Instructor: Then, if Alceste and 
Celiméne represent the extremes, what 
does Philinte represent? 

STUDENT: The mean. 


Instructor: Yes, Philinte’s behavior 
represents the mean between the two ex- 
tremes of conduct which we find in Al- 
ceste, on the one hand, and in Celiméne 
on the other. Now we’ve found the an- 
swer, I think, to the question we asked 
before: Which type of behavior, that of 
Alceste, or that of Philinte, does Moliére 
seem to approve of? 

STUDENT: Philinte’s. Couldn’t you say 
that Philinte represents the point of view 
of the author himself? 

Instructor: Let’s hear some of your 
reasons. 

StuDENT: Well, Moliére called this 
play a comedy; I should think, then, that 
if he wanted to show that Alceste was in 
the right, he would have had things turn 
out well for him in the end. As a matter 
of fact, the play doesn’t end satisfactori- 
ly so far as Alceste’s situation is con- 
cerned. Then Philinte’s function in the 
play, just from the point of view of the 
plot, is only that of curbing his friend’s 
temper. So I would say that Philinte has 
a more important function and that is to 
express the author’s own ideas. 

Instructor: Yes. We say that Phi- 
linte is the dramatist’s mouthpiece. 

STUDENT: Doesn’t Eliante also stand 
for the same ideas? She has none of the 
qualities which Alceste condemns in 
Celiméne. In fact, she’s a good deal like 
Philinte in her behavior. 

InstRucTOR: Could we say, then, that 
if Philinte is the male representative of 
the golden mean, Eliante might be taken 
as the female representative? (General 
assent.) Now this idea of the golden 
mean was, of course, not original with 
Moliére. We find it in ancient Greece in 
the works of Aristotle, and the same idea 
is repeated again and again between then 
and the seventeenth century. Does the 
basic difference in attitude between 
Philinte and Alceste appear at the begin- 
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ning of the play, or is it only after it has 
gone on for a while that we come to re- 
alize it? 

STUDENT: Well, the very first thing 
they talk about in the first scene is Phi- 
linte’s warmth in greeting someone he 
didn’t know very well. Their discussion 
brings out this difference in attitude. 

InstTRUCTOR: But do they express 
their ideas explicitly then, or do we sim- 
ply deduce what their feelings are on the 
matter? Let’s refer to our texts and quote 
the appropriate lines. 

StuDENT: Alceste and Philinte are 
quite explicit, I think, even in the first 
scene. Alceste says 
There’s nowhere aught but dastard flattery, 
Injustice, treachery, selfishness, deceit; 


I can’t endure it, I go mad—and mean 
Squarely to break with all the human race. 


Instructor: And what about Phi- 
linte? 

StuDENT: A little later, in the same 
scene, though, when Alceste says 


Sometimes I’m seized upon by sudden longings 
To flee from all mankind, and live in deserts, 


Philinte answers 


....’tis the very utmost height of folly 

To take upon you to reform the world. 

I see a hundred things each day, as you do, 
That might be better, were they different; 
And yet,.... 

I quietly accept men as they are, 

Make up my mind to tolerate their conduct. 


Instructor: That’s very good. It’s 
interesting how that very first scene 
states the main problem of the play and 
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delineates the main characteristics of 
these two men. Would you say that 
there was very much development of 
character in the course of the play? 


STUDENT: No. But, after all, the whole 
play takes place in the same day. You 
couldn’t expect it. 

Instructor: We will, however, be 
reading plays which do not have unity of 
time and in which we shall find signifi- 
cant changes taking place in the charac- 
ters as the action of the play develops. 

Well, Philinte’s point of view—the 
golden mean, moderation in all things 
(notice the line just below those that 
have just been quoted: “Sound judgment 
always will avoid extremes”)—this point 
of view represents the classical attitude 
toward life. We said this was Moliére’s 
point of view. We might put it another 
way; we might say that this was the 
dominant point of view of Moliére’s audi- 
ence. When we come to discuss our next 
play, which is a Romantic drama, I’ll ask 
you to recall the classical attitude toward 
life which we see reflected in The Mis- 
anthrope and contrast it with the entirely 
different basic attitude that comes out in 
this next play. And we’re going to see, 
too, why the audience of the late eight- 
eenth and early nineteenth centuries 
didn’t consider The Misanthrope a come- 
dy at all; for they had this entirely differ- 
ent point of view toward life that made 
them look upon Moliére’s play as a trage- 
dy and upon Alceste as a great tragic 
hero. 


On Being Unacademic 


JOSEPH J. FIREBAUGH’ 


Iw ovr critical vocabulary the word 
“academic” has two main uses. Among 
men who are academic, the word is 
usually modified by the adverb “sound- 
ly”; and among persons less soundly 
academic, the adverb “narrowly” is 
usually substituted. This usage indi- 
cates a sharp division between those of 
the academy and those outside of it, a 
division which does actually exist in our 
practice of literary criticism, and which 
exists, moreover, to its detriment. 

It should be said dogmatically that 
such a division is the product of prej- 
udice. On the side of the nonacademic 
or journalistic critic the prejudice is 
rooted in the belief that the academic 
man is hardly ever a man of affairs, a 
man of the world, a man of vigorous and 
practical activity; that when he speaks, 
it is in a language known only to his 
fellows. The academician, for his part, 
does nothing to discourage this belief, 
for he finds in his own profession ample 
scope for his powers. And because he 
habitually thinks of himself as knowing 
most of the answers, he feels sure that 
the journalistic critic, like a bumptious 
freshman, is almost always ill informed. 
It would be difficult to say which group 
does the more injustice to the other. 

From the academic side, whose mem- 
bers not unwillingly accept the role 
of intellectual leaders and who are 
theoretically alien to prejudice, the 
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first effort should be made to break 
down the fences which exist. The 
attempt should be made, I feel, be- 
cause of the rather low ebb of literary 
criticism in this country, in all but a 
few famous centers. True, there are 
many journals devoted to criticism, 
from the weekly book-review sections of 
the metropolitan press to some thor- 
oughly academic quarterly reviews. 
The former publications perform the 
useful function of keeping the experi- 
enced bookman and some of the reading 
public informed; the latter provide most 
of the substance of literary theory and 
controversy. Yet there are unquestion- 
ably many book-buyers who are not 
reached by any critical influence more 
powerful than that of the bookstore 
clerk or the copywriter for a book club. 
There are, however, mediums for the 
exercise of critical influence which are 
open to every academic man. Unfortu- 
nately, a kind of supercilious academic 
snobbery toward the more popular 
mediums of expression prevents aca- 
demic influence from becoming as 
widespread as it might. The explanation 
of this snobbery is easy to find but 
difficult to justify. Academic men re- 
gard the preservation of culture and its 
communication to new generations as 
their peculiar province; thus they resent 
inaccurate and slipshod popular expres- 
sions of the matters that mean so much 
to them. Hence their condemnation of 
the popularizer. Hence, too, their con- 
tempt for the book-review columns of 
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the daily press or for the literary 
activities of the women’s clubs. 

Perhaps no professor, however mad, 
has ever contended that the college 
platform is the only educational device 
known to man. Yet the average professor 
persists in restricting himself to the 
limited audience which enrolls in his 
classes. He thus limits quite severely 
the dissemination of his knowledge and 
his ideas. 

I submit the opinion that the sincere 
educator can afford to ignore no medium 
which can help to spread knowledge; 
that the college professor should make 
his knowledge as widely available as 
possible; and that to deny this is 
equivalent to denying the right of the 
people to an education. Few professors 
would baldly make such a denial; and 
yet, in our highly Germanized aca- 
demic life, that attitude underlies more 
administrative practice and professorial 
conduct than it is altogether comfortable 
to admit. Many of our more timid-look- 
ing academic men seethe with fierce 
indignation at anything so unprofes- 
sional as a newspaper article, whereas 
the pursuit of professional advancement 
through the research project is often 
carried on with a megalomaniac serious- 
ness of purpose that would do credit to 
any dictator. If the “popularizer’’ is 
guilty of self-advertisement—a frequent 
charge—it is difficult to see wherein his 
motives differ from those of his more 
orthodox and respectable colleague. And 
should the protest be made that there is 
such a thing as pure love of research, I 
should agree, insisting also that there is 
such a thing as pure love of the com- 
munication of knowledge or, in the case 
of literary criticism, the communication 
of the fruits of knowledge, or taste. 

To the academic man who would be an 
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unacademic critic, the newspaper review 
offers a readily available opportunity. 
The men whose task it is to print a 
daily review or a weekly page of re- 
views are often hard pressed for suit- 
able material. Most editors welcome 
contributions from persons who can 
speak with authority and assurance and 
who are willing to do so, moreover, 
for no better remuneration than a re- 
viewer’s copy. (Most professors, having 
done so much unrewarded work, should 
hardly object to that stipulation.) If 
editors have not often made use of 
authoritative contributors, it is in large 
part because such persons have not 
offered their services; and they have not 
done so because they interpret their pro- 
fessional duties in terms of lectures pre- 
sented to regularly enrolled students of 
an institution of higher learning; or, if 
they are ambitious, in terms of “‘know- 
ing their way around in the scholarly 
world’” and of publishing in a quarterly 
journal of scholarship an occasional 
precise and polyglot pastiche. If it be 
suggested to such men that they have a 
further responsibility to the world and to 
their community, the idea is likely to be 
dismissed scoffingly as having come, in 
all probability, from the Department of 
Education, that being enough, in their 
disinterested eyes, to invalidate the idea. 

Once the academic man accepts the 
idea that his possession of knowledge 
imposes a responsibility to his commu- 
nity, he may find that being unacademic 
is not so easy as it appears. Specifically, 
he may find that the unacademic book 
review is not the easiest form of expres- 
sion; and, as a result of his struggles 
with the form, he may come to regard its 
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composition as a necessary discipline for 
the college professor, much as the sonnet 
is excellent discipline for the poet; 
through its practice, he may come to 
honor the quality of succinctness with 
something more than lip service; for 
three hundred words, the usual length of 
the newspaper review, is about that of 
the average freshman composition. It is 
not easy to be brief, especially for the 
academic man, schooled in prolixity by 
the requirements of the fifty-minute class 
period, which space of time he must some- 
how consume, even if he has said all he 
has to say on the subject under con- 
sideration. To give him more credit, one 
must admit the impossibility of saying, 
in three hundred words, all there is to 
say about a book. The extent to which 
the requisite brevity can be secured 
through incisive phrasing, with no trace 
of trite reviewer’s adjectives, is an 
excellent measure of the professor’s 
ability in the art he professes. 

Accustomed as he is to the leisurely 
outline of the academic paper, he may try 
to apply its methods to his reviews. He 
will first divide his subject into its logical 
headings: plot, character, setting, unity, 
coherence, style, purpose, success in 
achievement of purpose, and all the rest. 
If he is not brought up short when he per- 
ceives how long an article he would pro- 
duce if he followed his professorial 
instinct (which is to exhaust the subject 
in hand), he will soon be completely 
baffled when he tries to quote, in il- 
lustration of a point, a brief paragraph 
(roughly a hundred words). 

The above outline is, of course, not a 
bad beginning; the person who reads a 
book and reviews it with some such out- 
line in mind will be a better judge of the 
book’s merit than will a person less 
accustomed to the discipline: of analysis, 
and the review he produces will be of far 
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greater value—provided, however, that 
he does not try to say everything in three 
hundred words. To the values of analysis 
he must add the values of synthesis. 
Probably the academic man is more often 
analytic than synthetic; even in a brief 
review he must be both, but it is the 
synthesis that will be most apparent. 
After the preliminary analysis, the re- 
viewer will seize upon the most funda- 
mental points and make them the sub- 
stance of his review. In the selection of 
these points he will be exercising the 
critical faculty as surely as he would in 
pure analysis. He will confine his syn- 
thesis to no more than two or three 
points, supporting them, as far as space 
will permit, by the results of his analysis. 
He will require all his knowledge of con- 
densing phrases into one-word modifiers 
and clauses into phrases if he is going to 
say even a fraction of what he would 
like to say; but he need hardly fear that 
the results of his analysis will be lost, for, 
unstated, they are his invisible allies, 
reinforcing his statements, bolstering his 
assurance. 

One product of the professor’s con- 
tempt for the world is his conviction that 
popular reviews always praise—or at 
least refrain from condemning—every 
book they consider. A well-known prac- 
ticing scholar once asked me whether I 
had ever seen a book condemned in a 
certain popular review. I frequently had, 
and I said so. He was incredulous; it was 
evidently a shock to him to hear that re- 
viewers are apparently not subjected to 
rude threats by the business office. The 
academic man frequently believes that he 
can be popular, or unacademic, only by 
making concessions to his conscience; 
that he must hide his real convictions in 
favor of ideas more popular; that only by 
praising can he secure any hearing. It is 
supposed in academic circles that eulogy 
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is easier both to read and to write than 
censure; the converse is, in fact, true. 
It is easier to be effectively censorious 
than readably laudatory. If more favor- 
able reviews are printed than unfavor- 
able, it is because most really poor books 
are simply ignored by the newspapers 
and reviews, which prefer giving space to 
volumes of some consequence. Further- 
more, an astonishing number of good 
books are being published, and most 
books, like most men, have some merit. 
Very few deserve out-and-out proscrip- 
tion, and those that do generally get 
it; quantities of books are damned by 
faint praise or by “brief notice.” If there 
are more denunciatory reviews in the 
learned journals than in the newspapers 
and reviews, that fact indicates either 
that the demand for books “in partial 
fulfillment” creates a great many poor 
books or else that there are proportion- 
ately more ill-humored men in academic 
life than elsewhere—not, I think, that 
academic men possess a more penetrat- 
ing critical insight or higher standards of 
merit. 

The most important thing about any 
book is its author’s attitude toward life. 
Obviously, no one can write a book with- 
out implying or stating directly his no- 
tions of human existence, about the man- 
ners and morals which help man get 
through his days somehow or which 
hinder him by making his days miser- 
able. What a writer thinks of these 
matters has everything to do with the 
value of his book to other men. The 
pleasure of literature is such that a skil- 
fully told story may command the 
reader’s approval of a point of view he 
would scorn if it were presented in un- 
abashed directness. Here the reviewer 
intervenes and performs the task of 
monitor by stating forthrightly the 
author’s apparent belief. He may then go 
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further, asserting his own convictions 
whether these be different from, or simi- 
lar to, the author’s. This view of the 
critic as monitor is, of course, the long- 
unfashionable ethical conception of the 
critic’s function; it is so unfashionable, 
indeed, that it is most out-of-date in the 
conservative academy; hence it is to be 
recommended to the man who would be 
unacademic. (An aside on the subject of 
political philosophies seems appropriate 
here: implications of political conserv- 
atism, liberalism, or radicalism are 
eagerly searched for nowadays by the un- 
academic critics; it seems hardly neces- 
sary to counsel political awareness in the 
academic man who would become un- 
academic; but he might bring to light 
again the forgotten fact that politics is a 
subdivision of morality. This point of 
view, however, is unworldly as well as 
unacademic and must therefore be 
treated with the greatest circumspec- 
tion.) 

No one can write a really good review 
without possessing a set of ethical values 
by which he judges both his own work 
and that of others; these values will 
change often during a man’s lifetime, no 
doubt; but they will be found to have, in 
the last analysis, a center of reference 
which is the man himself. If the man 
himself is usually negative, pessimistic, 
cynical, contemptuous of the worth of 
mankind, his criticism will show it and 
will be, in the strictest sense, decadent 
and (to give Herr Goebbels the lie) 
fascistic, no matter how brilliant and 
forceful the work may be. A conviction of 
the value of human life and human activ- 
ity will, on the other hand, produce the 
kind of criticism which the world greatly 
needs. Absence of a belief, through the 
cynicism, indifference, or stupidity of the 
the reviewers, is the real reason why 
newspaper reviews are in ill repute. 
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The scholarly attitude, which is one of 
tolerance for all beliefs, is not what is 
most to be desired; it is too often close- 
ly allied to journalistic cynicism. It 
lacks the vitality of belief. It is so much 
aware that a great deal is to be said on 
both sides that it fails to say enough on 
either side. Not that intolerance is to be 
commended; but truth has most often 
been the work of partisans. Scholarship’s 
lack of partisanship (except in scholarly 
matters) is one cause of its reputation for 
other-worldliness. If literary criticism is 
to be worth the cost of its printing, it 
must be written by partisans—by men 
who have no fear of being unacademic or 
unscholarly. 

Yet men who possess knowledge—i.e., 
scholars—are the only men who have the 
necessary tools. They know what they 
are talking about; they know the facts; 
and, at their best, they have firm beliefs. 
Yet they hesitate to state their beliefs 
because these beliefs flaunt some of the 
facts. Their scholarship—in the narrow 
Germanic sense—is more important to 
them than their vision of the truth. Their 
academic standing means so much to 
them that they shun the agora of the 
public prints. In their own jargon, they 
would rather be sound than popular. 
These are not straw men. Among them 
are many of the leading figures in the 
academic life of our times. As intelligent 
men they are perfectly aware of the 
“name-calling” technique in propa- 
ganda; yet, when the noun becomes an 
adjective, as in “unscholarly,” they fail 
to notice the device in application. 

This is not to say that good criticism 
should be unscholarly—or, rather, ill 
informed; for in one sense, it should be 
unscholarly: it should lack the ostenta- 
tion of scholarship—superfluous refer- 
ence, counterreference, and quotation. 
Its assertions should be free of the vice 


of the qualifying adjective. And it should 
lack condescension, the scholarly form 
of snobbery. In short, the substratum 
of fact which it must have should neither 
be concealed nor flaunted. Like the sub- 
basement of a skyscraper, scholarship is 
used for purposes of storage and founda- 
tion: it makes the superstructure pos- 
sible. 

If facts are the foundation of scholar- 
ship, belief provides its light and heat. A 
man who possesses both facts and belief 
will speak with independence and assur- 
ance, and he will not be disturbed if his 
dean considers him unacademic. Con- 
vinced of the educability of the people 
and of the necessity of education in a de- 
mocracy, he will not be contemptuous 
of the instructional tools by which he 
may teach the people. If he can warn a 
few people away from books that are mis- 
chievous or merely shoddy, if he can di- 
rect a few toward ideas that are dynamic 
and healthy, he will have performed the 
task of a critic in a democracy. The more 
forceful and independent he becomes, 
the wider his circle of supporters will be- 
come, and the less his colleagues will be 
aware of the negation implied in the 
word “unacademic.” For he will have 
become what many an academic man 
ought to be, and what most of them, I 
suspect, would like to be—a teacher, not 
merely of youth on a campus, but of men 
and women in the world. He will be con- 
tent, knowing that mass adult education 
is too important a matter, too deeply 
consequential, to be intrusted to the 
brisk reporters and magazinists and 
salesmen for the book industry. Every 
time such people deal shabbily with the 
public by selling them inferior material, 
his rebuke, firm and assured, will save 
we know not how many people from 
skepticism or error. In a democracy 
there can be no higher calling. 
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Round Table 


“YOU’LL HEAR SOME BIBLE STORIES 
THAT YOU NEVER HEARD 
BEFORE” 


Religious controversy was, of course, 
foreign to Professor Didymus’ purpose. 
His quarrel was entirely with those col- 
legiate teachers of Bible whose creeds pert- 
mitted the glorifying of King James on the 
campus but who, in order to be “modern,” 
substituted some later translation for the 
great masterpiece. The old gentleman 
could not forget those thirty sophomores. 
With one exception—a Catholic!—they 
had failed to recognize the style of a 
familiar Psalm in a test used throughout 
the nation. Students, all from Christian 
homes, enrolled in a church-related college, 
and already credited with from two to four 
semester-hours of Bible taught by an or- 
dained minister, made a far better record in 
recognizing Homer and—save the mark !— 
Alexander Pope. In the absence of statis- 
tics, however, Didymus could only guess 
that the increasing ineffectiveness of unison 
prayer and responsive reading was at least 
in part due to uncertainty as to which 
version of the Scriptures was coming next. 

And then he happened to see the notice 
on the bulletin board. “Combined Prayer 
Service and Pep Meeting Tonite [sic] at 
the Church School, 7:00 o’clock sharp. 
All come.” Below, some irreverent com- 
mentator had scribbled: “Three cheers for 
God!” And beneath that, another hand had 
added: “Psalm 63, Little Miss Muffet’s 
Translation.” Professor Didymus was in- 
clined to believe this tawdry bit of pub- 
licity symbolic of the whole demand for 
“modernism” at any price. 

The old gentleman was hopelessly con- 
servative. As a teacher of English, he had 
hear rumors of semantic changes in the 
language since 1611; and he was aware 
that charity now meant handing a vagrant 


a dime rather than loving-kindness toward 
all men. (He wondered what a movie- 
trained bobby-soxer would make of Jove.) 
He knew that more recently discovered 
manuscripts demonstrated the stupidity of 
the King James translators in asserting 
that the Voice of God is heard in everything, 
instead of that God is heard in everything 
without any voice. And he was willing to 
grant that some of the paragraphing and 
punctuation of the earlier version violated 
the rules he was teaching in freshman 
composition. But, having conceded thus 
much, Professor Didymus grew stubborn. 

The more widely he read in later trans- 
lations, the more stubborn he became. De- 
spite the great names attached'—and he 
yielded to none in his high respect for these 
names—he rashly asserted that he had seen 
no contemporary version of the Scriptures 
which merited the name of literature at all;? 
that he refused the term “modern” to the 
involved syntax, inconsistently archaized 
diction, and obviously unintentional ana- 
colutha purporting to bring the Great 
Masterpiece up to date;3 and that he found 
no special clarification of any important 


* James Moffatt, A New Translation of the Bible 
Containing the Old and New Testaments (New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1922-35); Richard Francis Wey- 
mouth, The New Testament in Modern Speech, re- 
vised and edited by Ernest Hampden-Cook (Lon- 
don: James Clarke & Co., [1909]); J. M. Powis Smith 
and Edgar J. Goodspeed, The Bible: :An American 
Translation (the Old Testament by Smith, the New 
Testament by Goodspeed) (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1935); [Bishop Westlake and others], 
The Twentieth Century New Testament (3 vols.; New 
York: Fleming H. Revell Co., 1901); The Basic Eng- 
lish New Testament (New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 
1941); and others. 


2 The absence of selections from modern trans- 
lations in standard anthologies of recent English and 
American literature perhaps supports this con- 
tention. 


3 Except, of course, in the sense applied to the 
creative work of Gertrude Stein. 
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theological problem left unsolved by King 
James’s men in their abysmal ignorance.‘ 
He even pointed out that in several pas- 
sages the various modernizations destroyed 
each other’s interpretation, granted there 
was one.’ His colleagues found his narrow- 
mindedness extremely painful. 

The old gentleman wished he might 
support his rash contentions with a mono- 
graph citing line and verse; but quoting 
considerable portions of three or four 
different versions of the entire Old and New 
Testaments was manifestly impossible. 
And, after all, who was Professor Didymus, 
a mild little teacher of English, to dispute 
with theologians? Let him stick to his 
Garden of Proserpine and freshman themes! 
He therefore contented himself with a kind 
of challenge. Two of the best modern trans- 
lations were unquestionably those of James 
Moffatt and of J. M. Powis Smith and Ed- 


4The opening of the Gospel of St. John has 
always presented problems to the layman. Most of 
the works listed above retain the King James term 
“Word”—certainly little help! But Didymus could 
not see that Moffatt’s emendation, Logos (still a 
personification in the masculine gender) was any 
improvement. On the other hand, while Goodspeed’s 
substitution of put it out for apprehended it not 
clarified the meaning, it also ran counter to the 
has not overpowered it or mastered it of the other 
versions—and perhaps to the laws of physics, 
since a light ordinarily shows more brightly in the 
darkness. 


5 Didymus’ files were stuffed with notes, some of 
which were furnished by students, commenting 
somewhat as follows: “Psalm XIX, Goodspeed, 
line 1—Substitution of present progressive 
gives effect of tiresome iteration. ... . Omitting 
idiomatic of leaves verb with possible meaning “to 
count” (poetic license? But this is not even verse!) 
.... line 2—Does sky have extensive meaning of 
firmament? (cf. Green Pastures)... .. Forth is 
redundant and archaic.... . Substitution loses 
suggestion of excellence contained in handiwork 
(which Moffatt retains). . . . line 3—archaic forth 
repeated (connotes talking too much?).” Or “Psalm 
XIX, Moffatt, Why is this paragraphed as verse and 
punctuated as prose?.... line 1—Does one 
issue a proclamation of a visual image?. . . . line 
2—Is not speak an anticlimax after proclaim above? 
.... line 4—Him is a solecism, since its only 
possible antecedent is in the possessive case, and 
the capital that would have made it restrictive is 
omitted. .... 


gar J. Goodspeed. Anyone who doubted the 
superiority of King James in all important 
aspects should compare the following pas- 
sages from the Great Masterpiece with the 
corresponding selections from the later ver- 
sions: (1) Psalms 19 and 23 for poetic 
beauty; (2) the Lord’s Prayer and the Ser- 
mon on the Mount for worship; (3) the 
opening of the Gospel of St. John for clarity 
of interpretation; and (4) the story of the 
Prodigal Son for vivid narrative. If after this 
the reader were still unconvinced, Didymus 
would devote all his literary criticism to 
Hurlbut’s Bible Stories for Children.’ 


H. F. Watson 
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McKEE RETURNS TO STATISTICS 


DOCUMENTS TWO MATTERS OF 
IMPORTANCE TO TEACHERS 


DEAR PROFESSOR (AND Epitor) HATFIELD: 


It is years since I sent you a statistical 
article. This letter will not tax a reader. It is 
not heavy. And the statistics are not too 
accurate, praise be. The story will be in two 
parts. The parts will deal, each, with two 
things, one important to most teachers, and 
another important to almost all: students 
and wages. 

PART I 


At our institution students have always 
been told that for each hour of lecture or 
recitation they should expend two of their 
valuable hours in “preparation.” Apart 
from the fact that this would mean some- 
thing like a 45- or 60-hour work week, 
obviously inhuman if not impossible, I have 
always considered the implied adjuration 
futile. 

So—last spring I asked students to tell, 
anonymously and in disguised handwriting 
if they wished, just how close they came, on 
an average, week in and week out, to the 

* For which study, in the opinion of Didymus, 
the reading of most modern translations of the 
Bible might, after all, form a not inappropriate 


preparation. 
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two hours of preparation for each of my 
class hours. 

The average of their averages was just 
about 59 minutes. 

Ah, for mice, men, and managers, not to 
say professors, planners, and projectors. 

Naturally I had to be pleased rather than 
chagrined. Maybe I was earning only two- 
thirds of my salary or maybe I was saving 
the children’s time. Maybe I was, so, really 
earning my salary. 


PART IT 


Also, in the sad days of war, when student 
population decayed (quantitatively and 
maybe otherwise), I would find myself 
wondering, with classes with reduced pop- 
ulation, whether I was really “earning” my 
wage. 

Again I resorted to anonymous testi- 
mony. 

Our good department secretary prepared 
for me the following—questionnaire, was 
it? I passed it to members of my classes. 


I am asking you to do something impossible. 
It is to measure a thing which cannot be 
measured. 

But, after all, you do pay fees, and the state 
makes appropriations of money for your educa- 
tion. And you go to college for four years, for 
eight semesters, for 32 months or a little more. 
And you are supposed to get your (and the 
state’s) money’s worth. 
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At the bottom of this sheet set down in 
figures, anonymously, and in disguised hand- 
writing if you wish, your estimate of the value 
in dollars and cents of what you have got from 
this course (classroom provided by the State of 
Indiana) in the past four weeks. 


I signed my name. 

And the answers I got! 

Quote: “I have received: $30 worth of 
pleasure, $10worth of education. Total $40.” 

More serious: ‘““The course was worth at 
least $50 to me this last month. I learned 
several very important things in this last 
month that I didn’t know before.” 

Enthusiasm! “.... considering it as to 
what it might sometime bring me, I’d say 
several hundred dollars.” 

Much less enthusiastic: ‘Total value of 
six courses I am taking, $30. Average for 
each course, $5.00. But, as this course was 
not worth the average, say $2.50.” 

I tried to make an average. I really 
could not count in the “several hundred 
dollars.” But I averaged the others. The 
average came to $24.64 per student for the 
month. As I was teaching 48 students at the 
time, I earned (I hope the state of Indiana 
was remembered for its buildings, chairs, 
blackboards and other equipment) $1,182.72. 
Not bad for one month. 

I felt better. 

Thank you. 

Sincerely, 


J. H. McKee 


Current English Forum 


Conducted by 
THE NCTE COMMITTEE ON CURRENT USAGE 


Discordant Views on Concord 


Even in the peaceful-sounding subject 
of concord the conflict between arbitrary 
rules and good usage creates an unmistak- 
able problem. For the complicated linguistic 
situation which results from this conflict is 
very confusing. People with a rigid training 
in formal grammar are troubled when good 
users of language do not speak according to 
the rules; and people with little or no lan- 
guage training are disposed to think of rules 
far removed from usage as esoteric man- 
dates devised by disturbingly superior 
minds to condemn ignorant ways of speech. 

The eighteenth-century makers of Eng- 
lish dictionaries and grammars prescribed 
the rules, sometimes copying them from the 
Latin grammarians, sometimes making 
them up, in a zealous attempt to standardize 
the language. The descendants of these 
autocrats of language are familiar to all of 
us. They are our modern crusaders against 
“corrupted speech”; they are our self- 
appointed keepers of “‘pure’”’ English, whom 
Mencken calls the Old Guard. 

Allied with these crusaders, or in some 
cases identical with them, are certain ultra- 
conservative present-day textbook makers 
and textbook teachers. These sticklers for 
traditional rules may be credited with a 
sincere desire to keep English “correct,” but 
too often they show a regrettable disregard 
of the ways of a language neither dead nor 
moribund but vigorously alive. Their view- 
point might be broadened by a careful 
study of usage and of the normal processes 
of language. If they would “look before and 
after” with the historical grammarians, it is 
quite conceivable that they might find less 
cause to “sigh for what is not” in usage. 


The conventional rules of concord ad- 
monish the student of English to strive for 
number agreement (1) between the verb and 
its subject, (2) between the pronoun and its 
antecedent, and (3) between the adjective 
and its headword. But scientifics tudies have 
shown that these rules are not sufficiently in 
harmony with good usage to make them 
valid and useful grammatical statements. 
Let us, then, observe the facts about the 
historical trends of concord and about con- 
cord in usage to see exactly why the rules 
are inadequate. At the same time we shall be 
able to discover what limitations and ex- 
ceptions must be appended to the rules to 
make them into grammatical statements in 
agreement with the concord actually exist- 
ing in our present standard English. 

The first fact which we need to observe is 
that, concurrently with the gradual passing 
of number inflection, the possibilities for 
number concord were reduced to a surpris- 
ingly small number. In a summary of the 
remaining possibilities for number concord, 
Fries lists the following: (1) between the 
verb and its subject (a) in the use of the 
inflected forms of the verb “to be”’: am, is, 
are, was, were, and (b) in the use of the -s or 
-es form of other verbs; (2) between the 
pronoun and its antecedent in the use of the 
pronouns of the third person when an 
antecedent is expressed; and (3) between 
the adjective and its headword in the use of 
the demonstratives this and that and their 
plurals as modifiers.’ Fries and Jespersen 
epitomize the findings of linguists in general 
in these two statements: “Concord or agree- 


*Charles Carpenter Fries, American English 
Grammar, p. 48. 
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ment in number has nearly passed out of 
the language’’;? ““‘When concord [of form] is 
found in our family of languages it certainly 
is an heirloom from a primitive age, and 
strikes us now as an outcome of a tendency 
to be more explicit than to a more advanced 
people seems strictly necessary.” 


A natural corollary of the fact that con- 
cord based on form has almost passed from 
the language is the equally well-established 
fact that, whenever form and meaning are 
in conflict, there is a strong tendency in 
Modern English to give concord of meaning 
precedence over concord of form. This 
tendency strikes deep into the essential 
purpose of language. “Meaningful noises 
and meaningful scratches on paper’’4 are 
made primarily, as the repeated adjective 
signifies, to convey meaning. Since all 
levels of language, regardless of their vary- 
ing degrees of effectiveness and grace, fulfil 
a common purpose of conveying meaning, 
the tendency to give precedence to a concord 
based on this purpose is wholly natural and 
sensible. 


Illustrations of the tendency to base 
concord predominantly on meaning are 
readily found in the agreement of the verb 
with its noun subject in our present stand- 
ard usage. Whenever, for example, a col- 
lective noun (singular in form and often 
singular in meaning) conveys a plural idea, 
the use of a plural verb is well established.’ 
With a plural idea uppermost in our minds, 
we say quite appropriately, ‘““The family 
are doing their Christmas shopping” or 
“The audience were asked to express their 
opinions.” Similarly, if a group of words 
conveys a plural idea, a plural verb is used 


2 Ibid., p. 47. 


3 Otto Jespersen, Language: Iis Nature, Develop- 
ment and Origin, p. 352. 


4S. I. Hayakawa, Language in Action, p. 13. 


5 Webster’s New International Dictionary, \xxxii 
p. 49; George O. Curme, Syntax, pp. 50-52; Charles 
Carpenter Fries, The Teaching of the English Lan- 
guage, p. 39; E. H. Sturtevant, Linguistic Change, 
p. 140; Otto Jespersen, A Modern English Grammar, 
II, 813. 
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even though the governing idea is singular,® 
as in ‘A large number of the colonists were 
willing to take up arms”; “Part of the 
soldiers and sailors have been sent home.”” 
Also representative of the several noun 
subject and verb combinations which show 
this kind of concord are the following: 
(1) singular verbs with such closely as- 
sociated group subjects as “bread and but- 
ter,” or “sugar and cream’’; (2) singular 
verbs with compound subjects whose ele- 
ments denote the same person,® as in “Our 
good friend and neighbor has offered to 
help”; and (3) plural verbs with subjects 
which, though singular in form and joined 
by nor, convey plural ideas,’ as in “Neither 
the man nor his wife were at home” (both 
were absent). 

The same tendency is found in the use of 
the pronoun. As early as the Middle English 
period the indefinite pronouns none and any 
were used with plural verbs when the plural 
idea predominated. In Modern English that 
usage is well established.'® Fries has found 
that, when most of the other indefinites 
(everyone, everybody, nobody, anyone, any- 
body, either, neither) express plural ideas, our 
present language practice is to use a plural 
verb or a plural reference pronoun “when 
other words intervene between the in- 
definite and the verb or reference pro- 
noun.” He gives as one of his typical 
examples this sentence from Ruskin: “‘{[War] 
is not a game to the conscript, or to the 
pressed sailor; but neither of these are the 
causes of it.” Curme notes that a plural 
personal pronoun often has for its ante- 
cedent a singular noun given a plural mean- 
ing by the modifier many a: “Many a 


6 Curme, op cit., p. 51. 
Ibid., pp. 55-56. 

8 Ibid., p. 55. 

9 Ibid., p. 56. 


1° George O. Curme, Parts of Speech and Acci- 
dence, pp. 30-31; Albert H. Marckwardt and Fred 
Walcott, Facts about Current English Usage, p.73; 
Fries, American English Grammar, p. 5°. 


™ Ibid.; see also Curme, Syntax, pp. 238-39, and 
Marckwardt and Walcott, op cit., p. 74. 
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farmer opposed the measure. They voiced 
their protest against it but to no avail.”” 

In the use of the adjective a predominant 
concord of meaning is illustrated by the 
singular demonstratives this and that when 
they modify a plural noun taken as a unit, 
as in “That twenty miles seemed intermi- 
nable”; “This three weeks made a great 
change.” The plurals of these demonstra- 
tives also illustrate the tendency when they 
are used with the singular nouns kind and 
sort in such colloquial expressions as “those 
kind of gloves” and “these sort of poli- 
ticians,” wherein the plural noun in the 
prepositional phrase gives the idea of plu- 
rality to sort and kind.'s 

These observations of the scientifically 
established facts concerning concord in 
usage, though, in the limits of this brief 
article, necessarily incomplete, should at 
least suggest the answer to the question: 
“What shall we do about the traditional 
rules?” Two principles stated by noted 
linguists may lend us further aid in making 
the right decision. The first is: “There are 


Syntax, p. 52. 


"8 Fries, op cit., p. 51; Curme, op cit., pp. 544-45; 
Marckwardt and Walcott, of cit., pp. 48 and 97. 
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very few hard and fast rules in grammar,”"4 
and the second is: “For both practical 
purposes and scientific analysis A LAN- 
GUAGE IS THE WAY PEOPLE TALK AND NOT 
THE WAY SOMEONE THINKS THEY OUGHT TO 
TALK.’”S We have seen that in the matter of 
concord “the way people talk” in Modern 
English shows (1) that there are now few 
possibilities for number concord and (2) 
that in the few remaining possibilities there 
is a strong tendency to base. concord pri- 
marily on meaning. We may therefore dis- 
regard all rules of concord which are not 
limited to these possibilities and which do 
not state the exceptions made necessary by 
the tendency to give concord of meaning 
precedence over concord of form. In place of 
these rules we may use grammatical state- 
ments that codify concord as it now exists 
in standard English. Obviously, these state- 
ments will not be in conflict with good 
usage, and concord as a grammatical con- 
cept will, at last, be as harmonious as the 
meaning of the term implies. 

BertHa M. Watts 


"4 Explicitly stated more than once and implied 
many times in Jespersen’s great works on language. 


*s Bernard Blochand George L. Trager, Outline of 
Linguistic Analysis, p. 79. 
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Summary and Report 


About Literature 


“WHAT IS MINOR POETRY?” BY T.S. 
Eliot, in the winter Sewanee Review, is a 
clear, simple analysis of poetic techniques 
and values by a poet of authority. It is not 
profound, and the better for that. It cuts to 
the quick all generalities and categories and 
gets directly to the heart of the matter, the 
development of personal taste and pleasure 
in the reading of poetry. It should be useful 
to all teachers and encouraging to all stu- 
dents of poetry. 

To begin with, when we speak of a poet as 
minor, we mean different things at different 
times, Eliot says, and his purpose, in part, 
is to dispel any derogatory association con- 
nected with the term. He discusses antholo- 
gies, their value in introducing great poets, 
less well-known poets with personal appeal, 
and the occasional flashes of dull poets; and 
he points out that anthologies also stimulate 
the interest of comparison by providing in a 
short space a conspectus of the progress of 
poetry. But minor poets should not be those 
whom we read only in anthologies. “For 
every poetry reader there ought to be some 
minor poets whom it is worthwhile for him 
to read entire.”” Whatever a minor poet may 
be, a great poet is one whose work we have 
to read a great deal of, if not the whole. The 
reader has to decide “of which poets is it 
worth my time to read the whole.” For no 
two readers will any great poet have quite 
the same significance, so to one of two 
equally competent readers a particular poet 
may be of major importance, and to the 
other minor. It is dangerous to say of any 
contemporary poetry that it is major or mi- 
nor. The point to bedetermined is whether or 
not it is genuine. We should observe propor- 
tion and read both old and modern poetry. 
The problem is not to try to like something 


you do not but to “leave your sensibility 
free to react naturally.” 


“THE INSIDES OF A NOVEL,” BY 
Bruce Lancaster, in the February Atlantic 
Monthly, should be of interest to teachers 
and students of prose. Lancaster is the 
author of Guns of Burgoyne and For Us, the 
Living, one a historical novel of the Revolu- 
tion, the other, of the life of Lincoln. In this 
brief, comprehensive essay he describes 
some of the problems which must be solved 
and someof the details which must be hunted 
down and assimilated before the historical 
novelist can start to write. The techniques 
of writing a historical novel are here present- 
ed with lucidity and verve. 


TWO OTHER USEFUL ESSAYS ON 
the novel appear in the winter numbers of 
the Yale Review and Sewanee Review, re- 
spectively, where E. K. Brown writes on 
“James and Conrad” and Katherine Hos- 
kins on “Henry James and the Future of 
the Novel.” Professor Brown compares the 
novels of the two men primarily in relation 
to the avowed purposes of the authors. 
James is concerned in his novels with what 
happens and with what that which happens 
will mean to the principal character or 
characters. Conrad wishes to do what he 
himself stated, “ ‘to make you hear, to make 
you feel . .. . before all to make you see’ the 
drama within the soul.’”’ Brown feels that, 
although the popularity of James is current- 
ly experiencing a renascence and Conrad is 
little heard of, within thirty years the gen- 
eral reader will again become fascinated by 
the work of Conrad and a much closer crit- 
icism of his novels will take place. 

For the postwar writers of novels, how- 
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ever, Katherine Hoskins predicts that 
Henry James will become a mentor. This 
is because they will need some “pronounced 
aesthetic” before settling down to business, 
and for this purpose, according to Miss 
Hoskins, “there is no chapbook on novel 
writing comparable in illustrative material, 
theory, and particularity to James’s prefaces 
to his novels.” 


FOR ALL PERSONS INTERESTED IN 
“communication,” whatever the phase, two 
articles on censorship should bestir concern. 
These are “How the Censors Rigged the 
News” by Fletcher Pratt, in the February 
Harper’s, and “Four Million Muzzles” by 
Dale Kramer, in the New Republic, Febru- 
ary 4. Kramer maintains that the G.I. 
demonstrations around the world were, in 
effect, a last desperate effort of soldiers to 
break through the censorship and reach the 
people at home; that the civilian press all 
through the war had merely reported the 
surface and had never really served as a 
connecting line between the troops and the 
public; that this in part was due to the fact 
that too many correspondents were content 
merely to pass on the public-relations copy 
of the Army and Navy, because it was 
the easiest way and traveling was 
difficult. The result was that “they could 
not report the causes—or forecast—events 
for the reason that they had no idea what was 
going on in the minds of the troops.’’ Pratt, 
in his Harper’s article, not only makes these 
same points with many more specific il- 
lustrations, but goes even further and main- 
tains that this was not the best- but almost 
the worst-reported war in history, because 
censorship became “an instrument for 
keeping news from the Americans instead of 
facts from the enemy, and drove Elmer 
Davis to running a bureau of propaganda 
instead of giving us access to accurate in- 
formation.” Mistakes were covered up; and, 
worse than that, official lies have been 
maintained as truth long after security 
needs have passed; men in the service were 
kept ignorant of what was going on both at 
the front and at home. Nor were the home 


offices of the newspapers innocent. What 
was printed often was what the city editor 
thought the readers wanted to read rather 
than what was important or even factual. 
The reason both Pratt and Kramer are hotly 
disturbed, and think we should be, is that 
there is a distinct disposition for those who 
have been holding the power of censorship 
to attempt to have censorship continued. 
There is also the likelihood that this may hap- 
pen, because of the apathy of the public. For 
example, to give two of Pratt’s illustrations, 
consider General MacArthur’s attempt to 
hog-tie the press by personally deciding 
what newspapers shall be represented in 
Japan and by whom. Consider, also, the 
May bill for the control of atomic energy, 
which, in effect, would place an Army censor 
in every publication office in the country. 
It is a matter for thought and action. 


ANOTHER OMINOUS SHADOW HAS 
had a powerful searchlight turned upon it 
by Thomas Mann in his “Germany and the 
Germans.” This all-important “piece of 
German self-criticism” appears in the winter 
Yale Review. In it Mann is trying to deter- 
mine what has caused the German people to 
act as they have. He writes, he says, not 
from “alien, cool, objective knowledge” but 
because “‘it is all within me. I have been 
through it all.”” He analyzes the German 
character as a combination of expansiveness 
and seclusiveness, of cosmopolitanism and 
provincialism. Both Luther’s devil and 
Faust’s devil strike Mann as very German 
figures because they represent “the mating 
of arrogance of the intellect with the spiritu- 
al obsolete and archaic.” He suggests a 
secret union of the German spirit with the 
demonic. ‘The Germans might well ask 
why their good, in part so often turns to 
evil, becomes evil in their hands,” he writes. 
And then takes for illustration the funda- 
mental German universalism and cosmo- 
politanism, valuable traits transformed to 
evil because the Germans based upon them 
a claim to European hegemony, world 
domination, and racial superiority which led 
to monstrous crimes. There are “not two 
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Germanys,”’ Mann continues, “a good one 
and a bad one, but only one, whose best 
turned into evil through devilish cunning. 
Wicked Germany is merely good Germany 
gone astray, good Germany in misfortune, 
in guilt, in ruin. For that reason it is quite 
impossible for one born there simply to re- 
nounce the wicked, guilty Germany, and to 
declare: ‘I am the good, the noble, the just 
Germany in the white robe; I leave you to 
exterminate the wicked one.’ ”’ Mann thinks 
the liquidation of naziism may pave the way 
for a social world reform “which would offer 
the greatest prospect of happiness to Ger- 
many’s very inclinations and needs.” 


A BRILLIANT ANALYSIS OF AN- 
other national mind is made, in part, by 
Bertram D. Wolfe in his essay ““The Rus- 
sian Intelligentsia” in the Antioch Review. 
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Wolfe describes the Russian intelligentsia of 
the late nineteenth century as living “pre- 
cariously suspended as in a void between 
an uncomprehending autocratic monarchy 
above and an uncomprehending unen- 
lightened mass below.” He then traces the 
effect of this psychological situation upon 
the character of Russian literature and upon 
the underground intellectual movements. 
What happened after 1917 was that “the 
disinterested clash of theories was trans- 
formed into the interested clash of parties 
and factions, implemented by the terrible 
and categorical implements of power.” 
Then the ideas taken over by the masses 
were distorted by them so that now, accord- 
ing to Wolfe, it is doubtful whether any of 
the great thinkers of the nineteenth century 
would recognize their child, or it them. 


Useful Information 


THE BUREAU FOR INTERCULTURAL 
Education, 119 West Fifty-seventh Street, 
New York 19, will send, for five cents, A 
List of Selected Bibliographies for Teachers, 
prepared by Helen Trager and Ethel L. 
Reiner. The list is divided into several 
categories, including those on culture 
groups, the Negro, Latin America, the 
Orient, folk songs and festivals. 


THE NAMES OF FOREIGN STUDENTS 
for international student correspondence 
can be secured from the following: Inter- 
Scholastic Correspondence (European), Mr. 
Alec Wilson, 433 Buena Vista Avenue, San 
Francisco 17, California; International Stu- 
dents Society (world-wide), Hillsboro, Ore- 
gon, Box 239. 


THE COLUMBIA BROADCASTING 
System has resumed “The Columbia Work- 
shop,”’ an experimental theater of the air. 
Davidson Taylor, director of C.B.S. pro- 
grams, has announced that the workshop is 
“‘wide open to ideas and outsiders” and that 
original material by unknown writers of 
promise will be welcomed. It was the pio- 
neering of the original workshop that pro- 
duced the Corwin masterpieces and work by 


such creative artists as Orson Welles, Arcki- 
bald MacLeish, and Stephen Vincent Benét. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE HAS 
recently issued a 135-page memorandum on 
“The Postwar International Information 
Program of the United States,” prepared by 
Dr. Arthur W. Macmahon. After the abol- 
ishment of the O.W.I., a new office was 
created, the Office of International In- 
formation and Cultural Affairs. Dr. Mac- 
mahon’s memorandum is a working paper 
presenting facts and policy alternatives con- 
fronting the State Department in organiz- 
ing an overseas information program for the 
future. Subjects discussed include the possi- 
bility of international agreements on free- 
dom of information, press communications, 
international broadcasting, motion pictures, 
books, and magazines. Much of the ma- 
terial presented concerns facts which show 
how close are the warp and woof of our 
economic and political life. It shows also the 
close relations of “information,” censorship, 
and “thought control.” It is a document for 
thoughtful persons to ponder. For sale by 
the Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. Price, thirty cents. 


Books 
In Brief Review 


{Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere.] 


FOR THE GENERAL READER. 


The Bear That Wasn't. By Frank TASHLIN. Dutton. 
$1.25. 

Once upon a time a bear saw the geese flying 
south and the brown leaves falling; so he knew it 
was time for him to find a cave and go to sleep for the 
winter. He did just that. Big Business came along 
and built a factory over his head. Spring: the bear 
awakened, and came forth into the factory. He met 
the foreman and went to work. The foreman told 
him something; later he met the vice-presidents and 
the president; all told him the same thing. Mr. Tash- 
lin says: ‘‘The bear is a symbol of a person or per- 
sons or a nation that falls under the influence of 
propaganda.” Choice Thurber-like illustrations. 
Lots of fun. One of those children’s books for adults. 


Those Other People. By Mary Kinc O’DONNELL. 
Houghton. $2.50. 


Literary Guild selection for February. It hap- 
pened in the French Quarter of New Orleans. For 
forty years Leah had been waiting for something 
romantic. Then she picked up Sailor Joe and spent 
an evening with him. All the next day she tried to 
find him—while he looked for her. Her wandering 
search affords us a kaleidoscopic view of “those 
other people” who live in the quarter. 


Before the Sun Goes Down. By ELIZABETH METZGER 

Howarp. Doubleday. $2.75. 

Doubleday Doran 1945 prize novel. Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer award winner. Willow Spring— 
a Pennsylvania town—in 1880 boasts a small aristo- 
cratic group, a larger middle class, and ““Mudtown,” 
a slum area. There is no plot: the current of daily 
living is vividly portrayed. The hero of the town is 
Dr. Dan Field, whose compassion enfolds both 
Mudtown and aristocrats. The doctor foresees a 
new and kinder world and does his part to develop 
sympathy and understanding in children. ‘Before 
the sun goes down on their day the four corners of 
the earth will meet and the sky will be no higher 
than their heads.” Human, tragic, comic. 


Written on the Wind. By Ropert WiLpeR. Putnam. 
$2.75. 

Andrew Whitfield from a most humble beginning 
became a North Carolina tobacco king. He left his 
vast estate to two ineffectual sons, but it was so 
well organized that the fortune remained intact. 
The story is concerned with two grandchildren, a 
boy and a girl, both decadent. The son of a share- 
cropper enters their lives. Not a pretty story, but 
effective. 


Wildwood. By W. Jounson. Harper. 
$2.00. 


By the author of the Pulitzer Prize Novel Now 
in November. A psychological study written in sensi- 
tive prose. The garden of Wildwood was very beau- 
tiful, with a great iron fence to shut things out and 
an iron dog to guard. Edith Pierce was a frightened, 
lonely, longing child who had been adopted by the 
queer, selfish, frustrated Pierces. The years brought 
increasing bewilderment. 


The Berlin Stories. By CuristTOpHER ISHERWOOD. 
New Directions. $3.50. 


A reissue of The Last of Mr. Norris and Goodbye to 
Berlin, by the author of Prater Violet. Isherwood, 
now living in America, was a Berlin student when 
Hitler was coming into power. He spoke German 
and mixed freely with all classes. These two novels 
are based upon his experiences, the changes he ob- 
served as values crumbled and character disinte- 
grated. 


This Is Your Announcer—Ted Lane Breaks into 
Radio. By Henry B. Lent. Macmillan. $2.00. 


Ted Lane, returned radio pilot, found it none too 
easy to get into the radio business. He made a good 
impression when he played bit parts in his home 
town, became an apprentice announcer, and even- 
tually joined the staff of a New York network sta- 
tion. Interesting and informative. 


The Islanders. By EvizapetH Foster. Houghton. 
$3.00. 


Three generations of the Dickson family have 
lived in the huge island house in Maine. The family 
includes guests and grandfather. Humor and 
warmth. 


Twilight on the Danube. By F. C. We1skopr. Knopf. 
$3.00. 


The first volume of a series planned to cover the 
history of Europe from 1912 to the present. This 
volume deals with the family of a newspaper owner. 
Background of political unrest and social decay. 
Similar to the Lanny Budd series. 


Passage to Glory: John Ledyard’s America, 1773- 
1788. By Heten Aucur. Doubleday. $3.00. 


“The life and travels of the first man to envision 
America’s destiny in the Pacific’—the only Ameri- 
can on Captain Cook’s last voyage to the South 
Seas. A charming and brilliant story of a great ex- 
plorer and adventurer who had vision. 
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The Foxes of Harrow. By FRaNK YERBY. Dial. $3.00. 

Stephen Fox, with Irish charm and gambler’s 
luck, built up a fortune in New Orleans. There he 
married a belle, acquired a quadroon mistress, 
fought duels, and lived a spectacular life from 1825 
to 1865. The author is a Negro, but this is not a 
race-problem book. 


Washington Tapestry. By CLAPPER. 

Whittlesey. $2.75. 

Based upon the diaries, notes, and writings left 
by newspaperman Raymond Clapper, interspersed 
with Mrs. Clapper’s anecdotes and stories. An inside 
story of the Roosevelt administrations. 


27 Wagons Full of Cotton and Other One Act Plays. 
By Tennessee New Directions. 
$3.50. 

Eleven one-act plays by the author of The Glass 
Menagerie. The author has a brilliant perception of 
human nature, and the pathos, tragedy, and humor 
of life. Good. 


Seven Soviet Plays. Introduction by H. W. L. Dana. 
Macmillan. $4.50. 


How the Soviet drama prepared the Russian 
people for the German invasion in 1941 and helped 
sustain their courage and morale during that time. 
Valuable as a portrayal of the spirit and unity of the 
Russian people and the high patriotism of Russian 
dramatists. 


Walt Whitman Handbook. By Gay WILSON ALLEN. 
Packard. $3.00. 


An attempt to summarize the vast scholarship in 
the field, to select and evaluate the significant con- 
tributions, and to fill in some of the gaps in existing 
knowledge of Whitman sources and influences. Some 
new interpretations. The book is a guide to other 
sources of information about Whitman; it covers all 
phases of Whitman’s growth and development. 
Key to Japan. By WrLtarp Price. John Day. $3.50. 

Price has had thirty years’ acquaintance with 
the Japanese, lived five years next to the Emperor’s 
summer palace, and spent three years investigating 
the imperial system. He writes of the deception of 
the Japanese. ‘“The good Japanese,”’ now seeing the 
error of their ways, are anxious to reform. The Japs, 
he says, have always said “You do not understand 
us,” but they have no wish to be understood. A very 
enlightening and forceful book—simply written. 
Many unique pencil sketches. 


The Great Conspiracy. By Micuart Sayers and 
ALBERT E. Kaan. Little, Brown. $3.50. 


The authors of Sabotage present the inside story 
of the Russian fifth column. The facts behind the 
Moscow trials. How Axis agents plotted to murder 
Stalin. The secret history of Leon Trotsky. How in- 
trigues of intelligence services helped put Hitler into 
power. The plans of certain famous men for a world 
war against Soviet Russia. The names and records 
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of anti-Soviet agents in the U.S.A. The book offers 
what the authors believe to be carefully documented 
evidence supporting their accusations. 

The Ciano Diaries, 1939-1943. By Count GALEAzzo 

C1ano. Doubleday. $4.00. 

Unabridged diary written by Mussolini’s son-in- 
law, who was Italy’s Foreign Minister, 1936-43. 
Introduction by Sumner Welles, who says he was 
told about the diary by Ciano himself and believes 
absolutely in its authenticity. He says, “Those who 
read the Diary in its complete text will obtain an 
opportunity to gain a clear insight into the manner 
of being of Hitler’s Germany and Mussolini’s Italy 
and a far more accurate understanding of the deg- 
radation of the peoples subjected to Hitlerism and 
to Fascism. .... ” Colored end-maps. 


Gerard Manley Hopkins. By Toe Kenyon Critics. 

New Directions. $1.50. 

The Kenyon Review celebrated the centenary 
of the birth of Hopkins by commissioning a group 
of critics to write essays on different aspects of his 
work. These essays are now published, with a 
biographical sketch, in book form. 


Marching Blacks. By ADAM CLAYTON PowELL, JR. 
Dial. $2.50. 


Dr. Powell is a member of the United States 
House of Representatives and head of the largest 
Negro church in New York City. He calls this study 
of the past and present and of the demands and or- 
ganization of the Negro “An Interpretive History 
of the Rise of the Black Common Man.” America, 
he says, is now fighting Civil War II. The Negro 
“wants Civil War II to come to a close soon. He 
does not want the day of victory to be obtained 
through violence and bloodshed.” “In the wrong 
way or the right way,” Dr. Powell quotes, “through 
violence or non-violence—it will surely come.” An 
important book, violent and very disturbing, writ- 
ten by a powerful leader. 


Trouble Zone: Brewing Point of World War III? By 

Lzeon DENNEN. Ziff-Davis. $1.50. 

Dennen spent nine months in the Balkans and 
the Middle East in 1944, speaks many languages, 
and has a diversified background. The drama in the 
Balkans he sees as a conflict between England and 
Russia—the brewing of World War III. He blames 
censorship for keeping many of the facts from the 
American people. 


The Art of Plain Talk. By Rupo.r Fiescu. Fore- 
word by LyMan Bryson. Harper. $2.50. 

“This is a book on plain talk: it tells you how to 
speak and write so that people will understand what 
you mean.” Chapter headings: “Plain Talk as an 
Art,” “Sentences Come First,” “Gadgets of Lan- 
guage,” “The Grammar of Gossip,” “Live Words 
and Empty Words,” “The Glamour of Punctua- 
tion,” “The Trouble with Textbooks,” etc. 
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The Life of George S. Gordon, 1881-1942. By 

M. C. G. $3.00. 

A biography of the late president of Magdalen 
College and vice-chancellor of the University of Ox- 
ford, including memories of friends and reflecting 
the warm human interests of a wise and tolerant 
man. Introduction by Lord Halifax. Photographs. 


Florence Ayscough and Amy Lowell: Correspondence 
of a Friendship. Edited by HARLEY FARNSWORTH 
MacNarr. University of Chicago Press. $3.75. 
Born in China and educated in Boston, where 

she met Miss Lowell, Florence Ayscough was famous 

for her writings and lectures on Chinese literature, 
art, and sociology. Mrs. Ayscough took to Miss 

Lowell some “wall pictures’”—poems written in 

beautiful Chinese characters. A correspondence, 

and the book Fir-Flower Tablets, grew out of their 
collaboration. Now we have their correspondence, 

1918-25, and lectures and other material not pub- 

lished before. 


Bartlett’s Familiar Quotations. Edited by MorLey 
and Evercort. Little, Brown. $6.00. 
A reissue of the eleventh edition. Thin paper. 


Mrs. Palmer's Honey. By FANNtE Cook. Doubleday. 
$2.50. 
Honey is a Negro war worker and part-time maid 
to the white Palmers. A good social-problem novel. 


The Autobiography of Science. Edited by Forest 
Ray Movutton and Justus J. ScHIFFEREs. 
Doubleday. Pp. 666. $4.00. 

The march of science from the ancient Egyptians 
to Albert Einstein is here reported in one hundred 
selections from the writings of the men and women 
who have achieved its greatest triumphs. 


Are Men Equal? By Henry ALoNzoO Myers. Put- 
nam’s. Pp. 188. $2.50. 

An inquiry into the meaning of American de- 
mocracy. 

A Season in Hell. By Artour Rimpaup. Trans- 
lated by Louise Varese. “The New Classics” 
series. New Directions, 1945. Pp. 89. $1.00. 

A new translation, by a new translator, of the 
poet’s long prose poem which records his spiritual 
revolt and struggle. Both English and French texts. 


A Handful of Dust. By Evetyn Wavucu. “The New 
Classics” series. New Directions. Pp. 308. $1.00. 
A new edition of a satirical novel of modern Eng- 

land by an Englishman. 

The Great Gatsby. By F. Scott Fitzceratp. New 
Directions. Pp. 218. $1.00. 


A new edition of what many consider the au- 
thor’s masterpiece. 


COLLEGE ENGLISH 


An Artist Sees Alaska. By Henry VaRNuM Poor. 

Viking. $3.50. 

The author was assigned by the War Depart- 
ment to record the war pictorially in Alaska. This is 
not a war book but a rewarding study of a people in 
a colorful vigorous country. The artist has given us a 
picturesque, informative, armchair travel book. 
Well illustrated. 


Lay My Burden Down. By B. A. Botx1n. University 
of Chicago Press. $3.50. 

Mr. Botkin was for a year folklore editor of the 
Federal Writers’ Project and is now Fellow in Folk- 
lore of the Library of Congress. He seeks to record 
the “unconscious history” of slavery. In the Preface 
he states that this book is a selection and integration 
of excerpts and complete narratives from the Slave 
Narrative Collection of the Federal Writers’ Proj- 
ect. The author has sought to give a composite 
character by relating a multiplicity of experiences, 
attitudes, and sentiments of old slaves. Most of the 
selections are short. 


FOR THE TEACHER 


Poems and Dramas of Fulke Greville. Edited by 
GEorFREY BuLLoucnH. Oxford University Press. 
2 vols. $15.00. 


The first critical edition of the works of an 
Elizabethan poet and dramatist, the friend of 
Sidney, Essex, and Bacon, whose writings were well 
known in his own day but are not in ours. 


John Dryden: A Study of His Poetry. By Mark VAN 
Doren. 3d ed. Pp. 298. $3.00. 

A new edition of a notable piece of modern 
criticism which for several years has been out of 
print. 

A Sermon Preached at Lincoln’s Inn by John Donne. 
Edited by Grorce REvUBEN PortTer. Stanford 
University Press. Pp .71. $2.00. 

A new transcription of Donne’s sermon on 
Ps. 38 : 9 was found by Professor Potter in the 
Harvard Library. Although it was formerly thought 
to be dull and uninspired, the new manuscript 
shows the sermon to be one of Donne’s best. Mr. 
Potter has edited it elaborately and considers it a 
better approach to the study of Donne than some 
of his other sermons now used. 


The Humanities and the Common Man: The Demo- 
cratic Role of the State Universities. By NoRMAN 
Foerster. University of North Carolina Press. 
Pp. 92. $1.50. 

The concluding chapter of the already-published 

A State University Surveys the Humanities. “‘To 

bring the humanities” to “‘a significant portion of the 

people is the great function of undergraduate educa- 
tion at the people’s university... . . The curriculum 
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of foundation studies, then, will be drawn mainly 
from the natural sciences and the humanities... .. 
It will offer....a rich and intimate knowledge 
and experience of the best that man has learned and 
said and done in them.” Great persons will be neces- 
sary, and great administrators. 


Productive Thinking. By Max WERTHEIMER. 

Harper. Pp. 224. $3.00. 

By comparison of actual classroom procedures 
and their actual results the author shows the differ- 
ence between teaching pupils to use formulas and 
teaching them to think. Although his illustrations 
are all mathematical, they involve only simple 
figures and operations within the comprehension of 
any normal seventh-grade child. His principle is ap- 
plicable to instruction in grammar, rhetoric, and 
even reading of poetry. 


The Technique of the Picture Story: A Practical 
Guide to the Production of Visual Articles. By 
D. and Epwin EBERMAN. Mc- 
Graw-Hill. $3.50. 

A source and reference book for the general pub- 
lic and free-lance writers who want to learn the 
goals and methods for picture-magazine publishing. 
To date, an integration of running commentary 
with pictures is the usual picture-writing procedure 
‘in the art that has the possibilities of becoming the 
print language of the nations.” 


FOR THE STUDENT 


Learning by More Effective Study. By CHARLES and 
Dorotny M. Brrp. Appleton-Century. Pp. 275. 
$1.75. 

Written for high-school seniors, college students, 
and adults, this book includes chapters on: ‘‘Prob- 
lems of Adjustment in College”; “How To Plan 
Activities in College” ; “How To Read Effectively”; 
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“How To Study Assignments”; “How To Make 
Useful Notes.” 


From Fact to Fiction. By Evmunp WARE and RosE- 
son Bartey. Appleton-Century. Pp. 313. $2.25. 


Edmund Ware, a writer of short stories, and 
Robeson Bailey, a teacher of writing, have here 
collaborated to produce a new kind of handbook for 
the student of short-story writing. The plan of the 
book follows, in general, that of seminars conducted 
by the two men. There Ware chose one of his stories, 
described its origin and development, explained 
the problems it posed and the devices he used to 
overcome them or to gain certain effects. Then he 
read the story aloud. In the concluding period of the 
seminar the teacher discussed the wider generalities 
implied in the writer’s Preface and in the story itself. 
Ten of Ware’s stories are here printed, each with the 
author’s and teacher’s comments. 


Seventeenth-Century Prose and Poetry. Selected and 
edited by Rosert P. Tristram CorFrin and 
ALEXANDER M. WITHERSPOON. Rev. Harcourt 
Brace, 1946. Pp. 310. $4.75. 

Revised and expanded edition of the editors’ 
earlier Book of Seventeenth-Century Prose. 


Writers of the Western World. Edited by AppIson 
HrpBarp; United States Naval Academy ed., 
edited by ComMANDER Cyrit B. Jupce, U.S.N.R. 
Houghton Mifflin, 1946. Pp. 1033. Illustrated. 


Slightly revised from the original edition to fit 
the needs of undergraduates at Annapolis. 


A Practical Reader for Adults, Book II. By JosEPHINE 
Dwicat Mason and E. O’Brien. 
Heath. Pp. 161. Illustrated. 

Written for men and women who have had no 
education in their own language but who have ac- 
quired a simple reading vocabulary in English. 


A new book of freshman readings containing 
61 unhackneyed selections which com- 
bine good writing with high 
interest value 


READING AROUND 
THE WORLD 


Edited by STOVALL, HUGHES & BRADDY 


READING AROUND THE WORLD is a book which 
is alive to the things your students are thinking about. It 
introduces ideas, drawn from many fields of knowledge 
and from many peoples, which are contributory to inter- 
national understanding. 


The works of 60 different authors are represented. Each 
writes on a subject about which he is well qualified to 
speak. There are liberal selections from scientific, tech- 
nological, sociological, and cultural fields. 


To be published in April $2.50 (probable) 


The Macmillan Company . 60 Fifth Avenue - New York 11 
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Modern 
Writing 


Willard Thorp, Professor of English, Princeton University 
and Margaret Farrand Thorp 


“The ‘modern writing’ is not merely modern: it is writing 
as well.” 

“intellectually and experimentally stimulating” 

“taste and discernment far above the average” 


“provides excellent models for composition students and 
stimulating reading for everyone” 


“selections .... lend themselves to analysis and to the 
study of form” 


“‘an inspiring book of contemporary prose selections” 


@ These are a sampling of the enthusiastic comments we 
have received ever since this book’s publication a little 
over a year ago. We feel this response is due to the fact 
that Modern Writing is geared to the interests and demands 
of twentieth-century students. They enjoy the prose 
of such writers as T. S. Eliot, Joseph Wood Krutch, 
Bernard De Voto, Willa Cather, John Dewey, and Richard 
Wright. Of the new prose forms, the profile, the news 
report, the radio broadcast, the column, and examples of 
collaborative writing are represented. 479 pages $2.10 


American Book Company 


DIME NOVELS 


Nick Carter - Buffalo Bill + Merriwell - Deadwood Dick 

Library + Liberty Boys of ’76 + Secret Service (Old and 

Young King Brady) + Beadle Frontier Series + Pluck & 

Luck - Work & Win (Fred Fearnot) - Young Wild West 

This set of ten dime novels covers the lurid literature of 

America from 1860 on—price $5.00 for the set, postpaid. 
Will ship on approval 


CHARLES C. £. BRAGIN + 1525 WEST 12TH STREET, BROOKLYN 4, N.Y. 


CHILLS & THRILLS, our fascinating new 1946 catalog, includes 
over fifty facsimile illustrations and excerpts of these oldtime thrillers 
—a practical Bibliography and ‘‘textbook’’ on dime-novel English. 


Price $1.00 postpaid 


THE IMPROVED 
1945 Edition of 


GOOD READING 


is for college students desiring a liberal education. 
Brief annotation of more than 1000 highly signif- 
icant books of 2500 years. Prominent authors, led 
by John Erskine, have collaborated in the revision. 


5.30 each 10 or more, 25% discount 


NATIONAL COUNCIL of TEACHERS of ENGLISH 
211 West 68th Street Chicago 21, Illinois 
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For the First Two Years of 
College Work in English, 
We Recommend 


READINGS FOR 
OUR TIMES 


By HAROLD BLODGETT and BURGES JOHNSON 

both of Union College 
A fine cross section of contemporary literature together with some closely 
related older works of literary art. Provocative essays on currents of thought 
today ....2 complete full-length plays ....a full course in the short 


story .... 100 outstanding English and American poems... . over 170 
representative writers .... and other material. 2 vols. 


THE ENGLISH 
HERITAGE 


By EDWARD H. WEATHERLY, HAROLD Y. MOFFETT, 
CHARLES T. PROUTY, and HENRY H. NOYES 
all of the University of Missouri 


New anthologies for the standard survey course, the product of actual 
teaching experience. Provide a substantial acquaintance with significant 
authors rather than a mere nodding acquaintance with a larger number. 
Vol. I Beowulf to Burke. Vol. II Burns to Lewis’ The Magnetic Mountain. 


Boston 17 


7 
Ginn _——- New York 11 
L Chicago 16 
-| Atlanta 3 
and Dallas 1 
» Columbus 16 


Company Sy San Francisco 5 


Toronto 5 


Increasingly wide use has marked the course of this unique an- 
thology, offering the political and social writings and the belles- 
lettres in separate volumes. Volume I has been recently expanded 
by a section on the Second World War— 


THORP—CURTI—BAKER 


American Issues 


Volume I. The Social Record $3.50 list 
Volume Il. The Literary Record $3.25 list 


*x* * * 


The most inclusive of the eighteenth century collections— 
MENDENHALL 


English Literature 1650-1800 


$4.00 list 


Offering several useful innovations, this workbook is easy to use, 
easy to grade— 
HOOK AND EKSTROM 


Toward Better English 


x* * 


$1.25 list 


Alexander Witherspoon of Yale University says... . superb 
one-volume collection” — 


BLACK 


Elizabethan and Seventeenth-Century 
L yrics $3.00 list 


&. Lippincott Company 


CHICAGO - PHILADELPHIA - NEW YORK 
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